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Just Published 


SCHRAKAMP’S DEUTSCHE 
HEIMAT 


Edited by Joszra Scnrakamp. Cloth, 16 mo, 404 
pages, illustrated. 


80 cents 


This. work gives in short compass, and simply, a 
general survey of the German nation, which will be of 
value to the student in his subsequent reading. It treats 
the various divisions of Germany in geogyaphical se- 
quence, and gives short descriptions of natural scenery, 
national and local customs, student life, important his- 
torical events, famous buildings, the traditions and tales 
An appen- 
dix contains a selection of proverbs and travel dialogues, 
and treats of the political constitution of Germany, 
money, units of measure, inventions, etc., the whole 
followed by a series of questions for use in conversation. 


American Book. Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





Are You Teaching in Massachusetts ? 


IF SO 


HOW ARE YOU INSURED 








Against Old ‘hee and Disability ? 


@ Twelve hundred and fifty teachers in more than 
thirty Massachusetts towns are insured in a co- 
operative organization solely for teachers. 


@ The organization pays more than $17,000 each 
year in annuities to teachers, 


@ In its twenty years’ history it has already paid 
$190,000 to Massachusetts teachers who finished 
their public school service. 

JOIN 
The Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, President 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Somervilic, Secretary 








For Your Art Decoration Committee and Graduating Class 


there is, easy of access, a show room of School Pictures, Carbon Photographs, Photogravures, Copper-Plate Paintings, 


2-A PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Ask for information about our Art Exhibitions. 


Give them this address and advise the purchase of the best quality reproductions. 


A. W. ELSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Address Correspondence to Works 
at School Street, Belmont, Mass. 





A GLIMPSE OF YOUR OWN POWER 


now latent, would surprise you. You, undoubtedly, have more native ability, more personality, | 


more success characteristics than you dream of. 


But to realize on these possessions, you must “place | ' 


yourself in that environment which will discover, bring out and effectively develop them. This is the 
fundamental and cardinal principle in the conception, purpose and work of M. C. S.,—the studying, 


helping and developing the individual student. 
for Commercial Teachers, 


Ask for free catalog. 


Our normal course is especially adapted 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President 


BEGIN : Day School any Monday ; Evening School any Tuesday 


DAalden Commercial School 
** Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England ’’ 


156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Massachusetts 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Mewanee 
The Little Indian Boy 
By BELLE WILEY 7 


Teacher of Methods in Teachers’ Training School, 
. Rochester, N. Y. 


A New Supplementary Reader for First and 
Second Grades that Has Distinctive 
Merit and Unusual Charm 


This story of a little Indian boy who 
lived long, long ago admirably fulfills the 
recommendaticns of the Committee of Eight 
that children in the first two school years 

j should gain a knowledge of primitive life. 
It vividly describes the every-day life of 
little Mewanee,—his games, his home life, 
and gives a remarkably clear picture of the 

‘Indian life of bygone days. The illustra- 
‘tions are made from authentic models and 
are most artistic. 101 pages. 30 cents. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


| Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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TRY THESE ON YOURSELF 


This is not a prize contest but simply shows the type of 
questions asked in a physiology class of today. 

1. Do your feet hurt? The body weight falls on three 
points of the foot; do your shoes interfere with any of 
these points of support? : 

2. Certain disease germs affect the heart; others attack the 
eyes. Do you know what the diseases are and how to 
avoid the attack of the germs? 

3. Explain why a temperature of 68 degrees sometimes feels 
uncomfortably warm and sometimes uncomfortably cold. 

4. What evils result from being surrounded by dry air? 
Why are air currents needed ? 

5. Name some evil consequences of waiting to outgrow 
adenoids. 

6. Distinguish between epidemic colds and chronic colds. 
How can the body be strengthened to resist colds? 


7. What is the relation between refiex action and good- 
manners? 

8. How does the body suffer by neglecting to take into ac- 
count the body needs of minerals in planning a dietary? 

9. Give two arguments in favor of each, (a) a high protein 
and (b) a low protein dietary. 

10. How does the neglect of temporary teeth affect the per- 
manent ones? 

The answers are found in Ritchie’s PRIMER OF PHYSI. 
OLOGY which is just off the press. It is just as good as the 
rest of the Ritchie books, and therefore quite different from 
anythingelse. Mailing price, 72 cents; list price, 60 cents. 





World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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WINSHIP eae 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED] testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in, Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this” ear. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the —-— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. . 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

. Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
so much in accordance with your motto, “Prompt, Courteous, 
Fair.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your.kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which lyregistered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 


am very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss Hor Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
4 and I have accepte@ the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 

Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of schoo) officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 


cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 


tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
lefor the paper if sent to a former address 


wise they are responsi 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important thatremittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, expres 
orders, or regiavered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name cn the paper. Should such a change 
fail toappear on the label on the second issue after the date of 


remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the Journal fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 


number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
A. E. WinsHIPp, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 


agement of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
IDAHO 


Idaho has been a little delayed in coming to the 
forefront educationally, but she is surely there 
now. Progress is written all over the educa- 
tional activities of the state, and politics have 
been delightiully checked as a mischievous factor. 

Miss Grace M. Shepherd, of whose triumphant 
re-election as state superintendent the Journal of 
Education spoke enthusiastically, has been an 
active element in this progress. 


everything was done to make their stay profitable 
as well as happy. 

One boy rode fifty-eight miles by stage to his 
nearest railroad point in order to be at the fair. 
He was three days en route. For several of the 
children it was their first trip on the railroad. 
Those from the northern part of the state had 
long, hard trips. 

For the exhibit a large tent was provided. 





Papraaayy os, Pere 





HIGH SCHOOL BOYS WHILE MAKING THE “OVERLAND LIMITED ” FLOAT 


Miss Shepherd believes that the key to educa- 
tional growth individually or institutionally is eu- 
thusiastic, intense devotion to some phase of 
school activity in school or out. She has special- 
ized on potatoes as they specialize on corn in 
some states and on tomatoes in others. She alsv 
believes in competition as the life of growth as 
well as trade, and this year for the first time the 
schools took part in the state fair at Boise, com- 
peting in potato raising, in descriptions of ex- 
periences in potato raising, and in sewing. 

Clubs were organized early last spring. Be- 
fore the state fair local contests were held to de- 
cide the prize winner in each county. As the 
time for the fair drew near, great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed in the many clubs, as it was known that the 
prize winner was to be brought to the fair for the 
week without expense to himself. 

The Fair Association made possible the week 
at the fair; the railroads gave the transporta- 
tion, manv of the bankers of the state helped in 
the good work, and the merchants of Boise do- 
nated the provisions for eamp life of the boys and 
girls. Seventeen happy boys and girls went to the 
fair as a result of the contest. A brighter, hap- 
pier lot of children could not be imagined, and 


Around this big tent was a miniature tented city, 
which was used by the boys and the girls through- 
out the entire week. One large tent on one side 
of the exhibit tent was fitted as a dormitory for 
the boys. On the other side of the large tent 
was a dining-tent and headquarters tent. In the 
latter comfortable seats were provided, and the 
tent was made attractive by divans, settees, and 
rugs. Every afternoon coffee and tea were 
served to the guests. In the dining-tent was a 
table which accommodated all the children an‘ 
their chaperons, and at each meal, guests. 
Here, also, were given lessons in cooking, sew- 
ing, testing seed and milk. A large stove made 
the dining-room comfortable and cheery morn- 
ings and evenings. Opposite the headquarters 
tent were small tents fitted out comfortably for 
the girls. Opposite the dining tent was the 
kitchen tent, presided over by a motherly negress 
who cooked for the family. The sleeping tents 
were very attractive. 

The boys and the girls had an unusual advan- 
tage for instPuction in stock-judging. Some of 
the best educators of the state gave these children 
instruction throughout the week. 

This first effort for club work in Idaho. was 
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eminently successful. It 
was a stupendous un- 
dertaking, but the re- 
sults amply paid for the 
effort. 


FAMOUS PARADE. 


In connection with the 
state fair the schools of 
Boise, under the lead of 
Supt. C. S. Meek 
and his teachers, had a 
parade which was far 
more elaborate than any 
of which I have known 
elsewhere. It was not 
for fun, was not a 
comedy ; it was definitely 
educational and inspira- 
tional, with the historical 
development of Idaho as 
the key to it all. The 
illustrations will give a 
faint suggestion of this. 

All the floats were 
made by the boys of 
the high school. 





POCATELLO. 

The leader pre-eminent in point of service, in 
extent of acquaintance, in the affectionate regard 
of the school people locally, and in nation-wide 
appreciation is Superintendent Walter R. Siders 
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INDIAN LIFE dees WAS MUCH IN EVIDENCE ONLY 


EW YEaRs AGO 


GREAT FEATURE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDAHO. 
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moral tone are all largely 
the reflection of the 
scholarly ideals, profes- 
sional zeal, and citizen- 
ship standards of Mr. 
Siders. 

It was one of the great 
privileges of the year to 
be at the joint institute 
at Pocatello, when ten 
counties, with practically 
all their teachers, num- 
bering more than a thou- 
sand, spent a week to- 
gether, with Dr. E. C. 
Elliott of the University 
of Wisconsin enjoying 
their professional ardor 
with me. A more com- 
panionable and inspiring 
running mate one could 
not ask than this highly 
specialized, widely read, 
always sane educational 
leader, and a more in- 
spiring thousand one 


could not ask anywhere between the seas. 

The State University, with its agricultural de- 
partment, is in the public school game in spirit 
and in attention to details. 

The two normal schools have the courage of 





MOST ELABORATE FLOAT WAS AN ADMIRAL REPRESENTATION OF THE RAILROAD WHICH HAS BEEN A 


of Pocatello, the metropolis of southern Idaho. 
He has been here ever since the state began to 
awake to its possibilities, and he has had his hand 
in a dominating—not domineering—way from 
the first. The school equipment, the curriculum, 


their convictions, and their convictions are 
born of professional intelligence and civic con- 
science. At some future time I shall enlarge up- 
on the notable leadership of these institutions, and 
also of Twin Falls and other cities whose fame is 
already more than local. 





Our educational system is not based on any principle of charity or benevolence, 
but rather on certain inherent rights of children. — State Superintendent Payson 


Smith, Maine. 


the skilful teaching, the broad outlook, the hig 
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UNEXPECTED TESTIMONY AGAINST UNIFORMITY 


[Editorial.] 


Indiana has recently rendered the cause of edu- 
cation an unexpected and important service. 
Indiana has been the only state north of the Ohio 
and west of the Missouri with state uniformity of 
elementary school books. She was caught in an 
eddy at a moment of peculiar political weakness, 
and has had state uniformity so long that the 
younger generation of teachers has known naught 
else. 

If it were possible to have a good board for the 
selection of text-books for an entire state, Indi- 
ana has had such a board, and the last adoption of 
elementary text-books was probably, all in all, 
as good as is likely to be made by any board for 
state adoption. 

In November, 1911, the educators of the state, 
as represented by city, town, and county super- 
intendents, decided to see what could be done to 
improve the system of selection of school books 
for state-wide use, and a committee from among 
the best superintendents in the state was selected, 
a committee with which every champion of state 
uniformity could but be satisfied. There was in 
no one’s mind any thought of attacking state 
uniformity. 

This committee consisted of J. B. Pearcy of 
Anderson, L. N. Hines of Crawfordsville, W. A. 
Myers of Hartford City, J. H. Scholl of Rushville, 


‘secretary, and H. G. Brown, Lebanon, chairman. 


On November 9, 1912, the report of this com- 
mittee was issued. The committee says in clos- 
ing: “The committee has refrained from making 
any comments or arguments of its own.” It is a 
famous study of the réplies of practically all of 
the superintendents of the state after personally 
studying the sentiment. of their teachers. 


OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS. 


As an evidence of good faith, the questionnaire 
was accompanied with the following statements: 
“As members of this committee, we wish to state 
that we affirm our faith in the uniform. text-book 
law and in the integrity of the individual mem- 
bers of the state board of education,” and “It is 
not the purpose of the committee to. antagonize 
any certain text in use, but to get at the adapta- 
bility. of the texts in use and to ascertain what the 
educators of the state think should be the leading 
features of consideration in adopting text-books 
in the future. 

These gentlemen are not politicians, but edu- 
cators actuated by the highest and sincerest mo- 
tives in their endeavor to arrive at the real facts 
and conditions. It is a matter for regret that 
space cannot be allowed for the entire report. 

Nothing is more vital in educational interests 
where state-wide uniformity of school books 1s 
under consideration than a careful study of*the 
significant facts elicited by this questionnaire. 

In no case probably is the criticism of the book 
in use appreciably greater than it would have 


been had another book been in use. . The study 
proves absolutely that no uniform text-books 
can satisfy a majority even of the educators of the 
state. 


CITY, TOWN, AND COUNTY SCHOOLS HAVE 
DIFFERENT NECESSITIES. 


The answers to the questionnaire vary greatly 
as between city, town, and county schools, as, for 
instance, in regard to the physiology. The com- 
mittee asks: “Does the present text treat ex- 
haustively enough the functional processes of the 
human body?” 


City Town County Total 
VSR OVI 30 11 9 50 
NO ...3 32 52 40 124 


The variation in answers is not Only natural, but 
inevitable. No series of text-books adapted 
closely to the needs of the graded schools in the 
large cities can by any possibility be so well 
suited to the country schools with their less exact 
gradation, greater or less numbers of pupils, etc., 
a stubborn fact which has been persistently evaded 
by the advocates of state uniformity. 

SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

On the question of the merit and adaptability 
of the state text-books the verdict according to 
the unbiased answers of this committee of educa- 
tors pledged to the. support of state uniformity, 
and having ‘‘no wish to antagonize any certain 
text in use,” is highly interesting. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The text-book should emphasize industrial. and 
vocational exercises more. Vote, 158 to 16. 
There should be more supplementary exercises. 
Vote, 135 to 27. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

One book course insufficient. Vote, 148 to 29. 
An additional book necessary and used. Vote, 
174 to 14, 

HISTORY. 

One book course insufficient, and. additional 

book used... Vote, 171 to 16, 


SPELLING. 
Preferred diacritital marking. Vote, 131 to 45. 
WRITING. 
The present system does not emphasize move- 
ment sufficiently. . Vote, 129 to 22. 
READING. 

“Tr. a majority of schools, a method reader is 
in use to supplement the state series of readers,” 
GRAMMAR. 

New supplementary books in grammar. Vote, 
139 to 33. 

dn_no subject are the adopted text-books satis- 
factory. 
— Average ratio of votes against the books in use, 
6‘to 1, omitting the reading which presents a dii- 
ferent. phase. 

SIMPLY IMPOSSIBLE. 
Perhaps the“ best. illustration of the impossi- 
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bility of getting a satisfactory book is shown in 
the answers regarding: reading. 

The state readers are not a method series, and 
108 to 63 will prefer a method series. Sixty-five 
are not using the adopted books as basal, though 
the law specifically requires them to do so. The 
committee states that despite the fact that the 
books adopted are not method readers, in a ma- 
jority of the schools a method reader is now in 
use. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the state 
readers are insufficient, and that in a majority of 
the schools they are buying two or more sets oi 
readers, more than doubling the expense. 

The superintendents find that seven different 
‘method readers would be preferred to the readers 
now in use. 

Seventy-three to 52 are dissatisfied with the 
grading of their readers. The committee sums 
up the suggestions in these sentences:— 

“A large majority of all three divisions, city, 
‘town, and county, favor a method reader as a 
‘basic reader.” “In the majority of schools a 
«method reader is now in use.” 


ALLEGED ECONOMY OF THE SYSTEM IS AN 
EXPENSIVE ILLUSION. 

The only advantage seriously claimed for the 
Indiana system of adopting text-books is its al- 
leged economy. It is admitted that quality must 
‘be sacrificed to economy, that it pays to sacrifice 
the child if a slight saving can be secured. 
Ridiculous estimates have been suggested as to 
‘tthe money saved by sacrificing the child. These 
estimates are all the more absurd when one 
‘studies this report. 

In arithmetic the books are inadequate; sup- 
plementary exercises are recommended at an 
additional expense. 

In geography the committee says: “In nearly 
every school, either city, town, or county, an ad- 
ditional text in geography is used.” Large addi- 
tional expense. 

In history the committee says: “An elementary 
history of some kind is used in addition to the 
state book in about ninety per cent. of the 
schools.” 

In reading, the committee says: “In the ma- 
jority of schools, a method reader is used.” 
Additional large expense. 

In grammar, 139 to 33 find it necessary to sup- 
plement the state grammars from other texts on 
the subject. Further additional large expense. 


HELP! HELP! HELP! 


For the purpose of arriving at some sort of a 
solution of the difficulties in the situation the 
questionnaire asks: “Are you in favor of having a 
state board of education as now constituted with 
reference to its membership as the authority in 
adopting grade text-books?”’ Vote, 99 no to 62 
yes. This is followed by several pages of sug- 
gestive remedies for the evil. 
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It is of no use to try to make good out of evil. 
You may change the composition of the board 
and its manner of procedure as much as you like, 
but no single series of text-books will be, or 
should be, satisfactory to city, town, and county 
schools, and any attempt to make all teachers and 
all pupils use the same book will result in educa- 
tional failure, in great loss to the efficiency of the 
schools, and will be a great financial burden. 


FOR EXAMPLE. 

For instance, there are twelve different series 
of good arithmetics on the market, but each pre- 
senting the subject in its own manner as to ar- 
rangement of topics, and in general methods. 
Each of these series is the favorite with some 
body of teachers; each is peculiarly adapted to a 
given body of teachers and principals. No book 
could be published and have adequate support un- 
less there were a great manys. people in hearty 
sympathy with the author’s plan of developing 
the subject. All educational progress depends 
upon giving wide-awake teachers full of aspira- 
tions and alert-minded an opportunity to use the 
books from which they can get the best results. 

Nothing could be more deadening than for any 
state board to adopt one of these twelve series, 
disappointing and humiliating practically 11-12 of 
all the teachers. These eleven must use the 
books forced upon them, but they do it with dis- 
approbation, few of them with the fullest ap- 
proval. They do not, and they cannot, get the 
best results from such books. The schools suf- 
fer, the children are crucified, while the teachers 
are fettered. It is the same in every branch of 
the curriculum. 

State uniformity is financially expensive, but if 
it were not, no power on earth can prevent its 
deadening blight on the school system. 


oo Sd 





OREGON BREAKS A RECORD 

In Lake County, Oregon, in whose southern 
institute I-was in October, they held another in 
Silver Lake. This was 100 miles north from the 
railroad terminus at Lakeview, 100 miles east of 
the railroad terminus at Klamath Falls, 100 miles 
south from the railroad terminus at Bend, 150 
west from Burns. 

There were but sixteen teachers, all of whom 
came on horseback or by carriage, riding on the 
average fifty-four miles. 

One was a graduate of Harvard University, and 
one of Brown University. Six other colleges 
were represented. Four were graduates of normal 
schools or other higher institutes of learning 
other than universities and colleges. 

The average experience was ten years; the 
average monthly wages $69. 

Twelve of the sixteen are in one-room schools. 
Twelve are married. Twelve are homesteaders. 
J. Q. Willits, the county superintendent, has 
had some wholly unusual experiences. 

A. E. W. 
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That a school is chiefly a physical thing in general thought, is suggested by the well- 
known practice of exhibiting buildings and equipment to visitors rather than showing 


teachers and products.—Dr. Ernest Burnham. 
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WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE.—(IV.) 


[To be continued. ] 


IS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL A FAILURE ? 


PAYSON SMITH 
State Superintendent of Maine 

Is the public school a failure? Yes, I am in- 
clined to think it is, but before I discuss its fail- 
ures may I raise one or two other questions? 

Is our government a failure? Yes, it is. The 
will of the majority is often defeated, and the 
rights of the minority are not seldom disregarded. 
It shelters graft, corruption, and abuses of vari- 
ous kinds; it defers justice; it elevates the un- 
worthy into the seats of the mighty. It has sins 
of omission and commission numerous enough to 


‘ employ a veritable army of stump orators and to 


require tons of campaign literature to portray 
them adequately—but our government is also a 
success, a prodigious success; it helps us to be 
a free, independent, and prosperous people. It 
transacts quietly and without scandal, year in and 
year out, various enterprises far exceeding in 
magnitude those of any private ,business or cor- 
poration, and it does this with little waste and 
with vast efficiency. It slowly sometimes, but 
surely always, transforms into action the desires 
of an electorate more heterogeneous than any 
other that anywhere ever undertook the task oi 
self-government. It has brought a people safely 
through the most perplexing crises, and through 
it a hopeful, confident people expect to meet and 
to solve the new problems of a new age and the 
future problems of succeeding generations. 

Again, is the church a failure? Yes, it is. It 
has for 2,000 years preached the golden rule, yet 
humankind is making but a hesitating and faulty 
use of it. It has not banished sin, and the light 
of faith stills burns dimly for many eyes. Human 
weakness and human folly still wreck human lives. 
Hypocrisy, bigotry, and prejudice defile both pui- 
pit and pew. 

And yet the church is a success. It is the most 
powerful institutional force to be found outside 
the home. It is the daily guide to right conduct 
for millions of men and women. In humble and 
in high places the examples of its good influence 
are before us for our daily inspection. It uplifts, 
it purifies, and it sanctifies. The world every- 
where is immeasurably the better for the pres- 
ence of the Christian church. In the life of the 
individual and in the life of the people the church 
is conspicuous not for its failure, but for its suc- 
cess. 

The press? Another modern failure. It 
Caters to unworthy elements for the sake of 
profit. It exploits and exaggerates vice and for- 
gets to applaud virtue. It perverts public opin- 
ion. It advertises those things which cheat and 
defraud its readers. It is often unjust and cruel 
to honest public servants. 

But the press is also a success. It is inde- 
pendent and fearless in exposing sham and cor- 
ruption. It spreads enlightenment among the 
people. It promotes intelligent discussion. It up- 
holds the hands of those who work for the com- 


mon welfare. It takes public taste as it finds 
it, and generally seeks to carry it to higher levels. 
It is the liberal educator of the people, With- 
out it and the progress of the world would halt 
and hesitate and all but stop, The press despite 
its failures is one of the most powerful and, on the 
whole, most beneficial of all the forces of am 
eminently successful age. 

The home? Yes, that is among the failures, 
too. It fails to lead the youth to proper obedi-. 
ence and respect. It fails to keep its inmates 
happy and content with the innocent pleasures of 
the home circle, and thrusts them into the garish 
and demoralizing influence of the street and 
questionable resort. It fails to create in children 
right ideals and proper standards, and even turns 
over to other institutions for correction the re- 
sults of its own sad incompetence. It all but 
goes to wreck on the reefs of domestic woe, 
And yet, the home is a success. In it is accom- 
plished the most important educational work un- 
der conditions that are educationally most ideal. 
It is at once an inspirer of noble action and a 
shield and protection against evil. Its upbuild- 
ing is the underlying motive of most of our activi- 
ties. We live for it and its betterment. The 
character of the home is justly taken as a measure 
of civilization, and as such the modern home re- 
flects a civilization that, despite its defects, is it- 
self conspicuous not for its failures, but for its 
successes. 

And now is the public school a failure? Yes, 
it is: . It often makes education machine like. 
Through its insistence on uniformity it crowds 
out many whom it ovght to serve. It spends mil- 
lions of dollars making citizens, and many of 
them are not much to boast of as a product. It 
is manned and “womanned” in part by persons 
who are merely waiting; they are not teaching. 
It has misplaced methods, as, for example, when 
the proper incentives of the kindergarten become 
the improper appeals to adolescents, and then you 
have the failure “to inculcate a love and a liking 
for work.” Its graduates often fail to perform as 
thoroughly as they ought many of the tasks it has 
presumed to teach them. It even puts false no- 
tions into the heads of young people, making 
them believe that the object of it all is to lead 
them into lives‘of happy indolence when it ought 
to lead them into self realization of personal 
power with some conception of the field of ser- 
vice to which that power is to be applied. 

Yes, the American public school is a failure, 
but,—and please underscore that “but,”—it is 
also a success, a very great success. It makes 
the American democracy possible. It is the na- 
tion’s life insurance. It is probably the readiest 
of any school system in the world to adapt itself 
to the demands of the people who support it. Its 
inflexibility is not only not incurable, but has 
already in many places been cured, and is in a 
fair way of being cured everywhere. It holds 
the record for the best service, at the price, given 
to any industry, business, corporation, or profes- 
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sion. It is a profound moral force in the lives of 


young people; it teaches them to believe in them- 


selves, and helps to develop in them the ability to 
serve, first themselves and then the society of 
which they will be a part. It yields the biggest 
and best income in right thinking and in right 
living that comes from any investment of money 
for any purpose whatever. 

In spite of its weaknesses and its failures the 
public school is a huge success in nearly all the 
things for which it was established, and there is 
probably no other institution that is studying its 
weaknesses more intently or working harder to 
overcome them that its success of to-morrow may 
be more nearly complete and worth while than 
that of to-day. 

And now, as to the critics. Let us not imagine 
them to be our enemies. We are proud of our 
profession; we believe in our work, but remem- 
ber it is only partly our work; it is also the work 
of all the people—even of the critics themselves. 
We must not in a misconceived loyalty turn a 
deaf ear to what people say of us. They will say 
many things we don’t deserve, both good and 
bad, but they will say some things we ought to 
hear, and that we shall be the better for hearing 
and heeding. 

The American public school is about to be 
asked by the American people to give an account 
of itself. I believe the account will be a good 
one. I think we can say in truth that, despite its 
defects, the American public school system is 
good and is becoming better, that no other insti- 
tution, indeed, has rendered or is rendering to 
the American state a more important service, or 
is rendering it on the whole more efficiently. 

Welcome then the critics. Give them your 
help, and when the criticism is based on fact join 
with them in finding the remedy for the defect 
they discover, and if, so be, we find the critics ex- 
pect too much and are too exacting, why ther 
the best way would be to lift our own expecta- 
tions and increase our own exactions. At any 
rate it is worth while remembering that the pub- 
lic schools are not the property of the educators. 
It will help us to remember that, I think, because 
then we shall be’a little readier to accept the point 
of view of the citizen not as an intrusion, but, let 
us hope, as a growing realization on his part that 
he shares with us—and in large measure—the re- 
sponsibility for the failures that are made and is 
under joint obligations with us to bring about the 
improvement we all desire for the American pub- 
lic school. 
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The only purely agricultural college in the 
United States is that in Massachusetts. The 
others are agricultural and mechanical. 


No American city has done more for the com- 
fort and pleasure of visiting teachers than has 
Omaha in 1911 and 1912. 


Even Scotland expends nearly a million dollars 
a year on continuation schools, or five per cent. 
of the entire budget. 

Better crave an education and not go to college 
than go to college and not appreciate an educa- 
tion. 
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WOMEN SUPERSEDING MEN 
D. H. CHRISTENSEN 
Superintendent, Salt Lake City 

The board of .education employed during the 
year 598 teachers, 65 men and 533 women. In 
the high school there were 23 men and 43 women, 
while below high ‘school there were 42 and 490, 
respectively. A further subdivision by depart- 
ments gives the following distribution: Kinder- 
garten, 25 women; primary grades, 193 women; 
grammar grades, 6 men, 258 women; high school, 
22 men, 43 women; atypical department, 3 
women; manual training, 9 men, 2 women; do- 
mestic science, 6 women; principals, 22 men, 6 
women; supervisors and directors, 4 men, + 
women. 

The significance of the present unbalanced dis- 
tribution of men and women in the various de- 
partments of the public schools is far-reaching. 
As the question relates to male teachers it has a 
dual significance. Fewer men are entering the 
profession of teaching to-day than formerly, and 
it is painfully evident to the careful observer that 
the young man of to-day who desires to teach 
does not, as a rule, compare favorably in vigor 
and force of personality with the young man of 
ten or twenty years ago who had like aspirations. 

Worthy exceptions there are, of course, but 
mosc of the male teachers with strong and ag- 
gressive elements of leadership are not of recent 
acquisition. An application from a man for the 
position of teacher in the elementary school im- 
mediately arouses the suspicion of a school off- 
cer. Credentials are examined very carefully, 
and in a majority of cases it is found that the ap- 
plicant has not succeeded well in anything that 
he has undertaken, and it is highly probable that 
he has undertaken a number of things before he 
decided to teach. Few are, therefore, accepted. 
The deficiency, as a rule, is not in scholarship,— 
that could be overcome,—but it is in personality, 
broadly speaking, and that deficiency, unfortu- 
nately, “can never be supplied.” 

In ten years’ time this office has had but one 
application from an inexperienced male, normal 
graduate, while the average yearly number of 
young women just emerging from normal school 
who apply is in excess of fifty. This means that 
during the last decade the ratio is 1 to 500. I am 
speaking now of the inexperienced normal gradu- 
ate. In country districts the variation is not so 
great, but that is due largely to the fact that a 
great many young men who intend to use teach- 
ing as a stepping-stone to law or medicine choose 
the country school. Beginning salaries are fre- 
quently higher, expenses are lower, and protes- 
sional requirements may not be quite so rigid. 

Unless all signs fail, the present generation will 
witness the passing of the man from the ranks of 
the elementary teacher in city schools, and a few 
decades later he will be rarely met in the sec- 
ondary school. Competition is keen in the 
teaching profession, and individual merit and effi- 
ciency regardless of sex must continue to be the 
sole criterion by which to determine appointment 
to public school service and continuance therein. 
The law of the survival of the fittest, though just, 
is merciless. The rights of the American youth 
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are sacred and must be safeguarded, and if strong 
men will not rise up as heretofore and continue 
to share with strong women the responsibility of 
training him, then must we admit that teaching is, 
and ought to be, woman’s sphere, and not man’s 
—the future citizenship which is to. determine the 
destiny of our nation is in her hands. 

As that which is womanly can emanate from 
woman only, so, too, has the immutable law of 
nature decreed that manly qualities are attributes 
of man alone. If the boy of to-day, the man of 
to-morrow, is deprived of the privileges during 
the formative period of his life of coming into 
close personal contact at intervals during his 
school career with the uplifting influence of 
strong, rugged, and assertive manhood, his 
realizations may not in all respects approximate 
his possibilities—Salt Lake Tribune. 
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THE FINANCIAL VALUE OF COMMON SCHOOLS 


TO THE STATE 
ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT VANDERLIP 
National City Bank, New York City 

In the group of great industrial nations there 
has come forward in recent years one that has 
taken place in the very front rank among indus- 
trial competitors. It has reached pre-eminent 
position in many special fields of -industries, 
wresting from others the. advantage they have 
long held in serene security. That nation is 
Germany. By the aid of rapidly developed skill 
and constantly improved methods, Germany -has 
closed its own markets to the products of the 
manufactories of other countries. But Ger- 
many has done more than that; it has developed 
an ability to successfully compete in the néutral 
markets of the world, until to-day it shows the 
greatest capacity in this field of international 
competition that is displayed by any one of the 
great nations. Her people have lacked the pe- 
culiar inventive ingenuity which in many fields of 
industry has been the sole basis of our achieve- 
ment. Her artisans have almost none of the 
delicate sense which makes French handiwork 
superior to the obstructions of all tariff walls. 
Her industries were forced to grapple with Eng- 
lish competitors entrenched behind a control and 
domination of the international markets which 
for generations have been successfully main- 
tained. But amidst this poverty of natural re- 
seurces, and from among a people not signally 
gifted with inventive ability or artistic tempera- 
ment, there has in a generation emerged an in- 
dustrial nation which stands forth as a marvel 
of economic development. 

I have had a somewhat unusual opportunity to 
study the underlying causes of the economic suc- 
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cess of Germany, and I am firmly convinced that 
the explanation of that progress can be encom- 
passed in a single word—the “schoolmaster.” 
He is the great cornerstone of Germany’s re- 
markable industrial success. From the eco- 
nomic point of view the school system of 
Germany stands unparalleled. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENCY 


As an example of educational efficiency the 
Industrial School on North Bennet street, Bos- 
ton, is remarkable. Any public school man can 
find infinite suggestion in some of the activities 
of this school, where Alvin E. Dodd is director, 
which may be briefly outlined as follows :— 

A. Industrial Classes. 
1. Pre-vocational School. 
(a) Pre-vocational classes of girls selected 
from the Hancock school. 
Sewing, textiles, design. 
Cooking, laundry work, and general 
housekeeping. 
Arithmetic, Engiish, geography, and 
history. 
(b) Pre-vocational class of boys selected 
from the Eliot school. 
Woodwork, printing. 
Arithmetic, English, geography, his- 
tory, and drawing. 

Public school manual training classes. 

Boys of the Eliot school, Grades V-VIII 
and one ungraded. 
Woodwork, printing, or clay modeling. 

3. Supplementary industrial classes, children 

under fourteen years of age. 
Woodwork, printing, clay modeling, pot- 

tery, elementary and advanced sewing, 

housekeeping, knitting, and basketry. 

4. Continuation school for industrial workers 

and others over fourteen years of age. 

Woodwork and turning, printing, ad- 
vanced clay modeling and plaster cast- 
ing, architectural modeling, pottery, 
and dressmaking. 

5. Saturday morning classes for teachers and 

craft workers. 
B. Social Department, Social Service House. 

1. Clubs, social and folk dancing, music, stamp 
savings, gardening, baths, military 
drill. 

Vacation School. 

Outings. 

Camp. 

C. Summer Normal Training School. 
D. Library and reading rooms, 


2 
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Wherever we economize, we must not economize on teachers’ salaries if we would 


maintain and improve the quality of our teaching service. 


Better increase the size of classes, 


reduce the supply of books and other materials of instruction, in fact, curtail at any point 
rather than in the quality of the teaching service.—Superintendent F. E, Spaulding, 


Newton, Mass. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(V.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


The motto for the month is to be: “Continuous 
painstaking effort and fidelity to truth bring 
success.” 

Of the world’s greatest painters no two exhibit 
a greater versatility of expression than Velasquez 
and Murillo—the two most famous. of the 
Spanish school of painting of the seventeenth 
century. 

Velasquez, the elder, 
who lived from 1599 
to 1660, used nearly 
every form of pictorial 
representation ; and 
though his best work 
is shown in portraiture, 
his paintings of a _ re- 
ligious character 
would alone have won 
for him a place among 
the masters of all times. 

He was of good 
family and when his 
parents realized their 
son was a genius they 
gave him every advan- 
tage of training. At 
the age of twenty-three 
he journeyed’ comfort- 
ably to the Spanish 
capital, hoping to gain 
the king’s interest, but 
he was not successful 
at first. After several 
months, the king hav- 
ing heard of the painter and seen some of his 
work, became so interested that he made Velas- 
quez his court painter, and established a studio 
for him in a corner of the palace. Velasquez 
now painted only for the king, with whom he 
soon became close friends. 

After a time the painter wished to journey to 
Italy to study the work of the wonderful artists 
there, and though the king did not approve, so 
deep was his friendship for Velasquez, he aided 
him in the undertaking. Upon the artist's re- 
turn so Surely did he prove his wisdom in having 
made the journey the king conferred upon him 
the badge of honor, which ‘all great Spaniards 
coveted, but not always were able to win. 

Velasquez ever studied carefully the people 
and things in his surroundings, therefore giving 
in his work a true insight into the national life of 
his time. He had so keen a sense of humor, wide 
sympathy with human nature, breadth and purity 
of technique, that his canvases plainly tell the 
story the master wished to depict. 

“The Maids of Honor” (Velasquez).—This pic- 
ture is the most representative of those into 
which the group arrangement is_ introduced. 
The king’s little daughter is the dominant figure, 
and shows by the quaint costume the custom of 
those days of dressing the little fdlks in exact 





THE MAIDS OF HONOR.—Velasquez 


imitation of adults. The little princess was a 
lovable child, as is shown by the attitude of the 
persons attending her; even the dog has snug- 
gled into the circle about her. - (Enlarge upon 
the kind of character one must have in order to 
be lovingly served and protected.) Velasquez in 
the left background paints busily upon the por 
trait of the king and queen. In the great mirror 
forming part of the 
background the reflec- 
tion of this portrait is 
reflected, and because 
of this unique device of 
the artist the king pro- 
nounced the painting 
most. wonderful, and 
put upon it the mark 
of the carmine cross, 
thus bestowing knight- 
hood upon the painter. 
Perhaps no one was 
ever better endowed 
with qualities deserv- 
ing of such honor than 
Velasquez, who must 
have rejoiced to have 
his honor mark _— so 
closely associated with 
little Margarita, of whom 
he was most fond. 
“Don Balthazar Car- 
los’’ (Velasquez).— 
Place beside the first 
picture considered this. 
one, which shows ‘another form of the artist's 
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skill, The snow-capped mountains so throw into 
vivid relief the gallant boy prince upon his pranc- 
ing pony that the picture impresses one as all of 
life and motion, 

Encourage the pupils to ask questions about 
both pictures, and help them to understand that 
the royal children did not lead a fairy-tale life of 
pleasure, but spent much of it ir, study and learn- 





YOUNG PEASANT LAUGHING,— Velasquez 


ing how to live their kind of life. Make clear the 
necessity of possessing fine qualities of mind and 
heart in order to live well and command respect. 

By training the ordinary human to a knowl- 
edge of the obligations and hardships experi- 
enced by those in high positions there should be 
made a beginning of a development of tolerance 
for, and justice toward, all upon whom responsi- 
bility rests, whether from inheritance or by se- 
lection. 

“Young Peasant Laughing” (Velasquez).— 
As still another example of the artist’s versa- 
tility present this picture. Using no modifying 
elements of construction to heighten the effect, 
he has in the most simple, straightforward man- 
ner created a; representation of the very essence 
of mirth. Not only is it represented by the 
laughing face, but. the. throat-muscle play, bend 
of the shoulders, and poise of the head indicate 
an outburst of clean, hearty: merriment, into 
which such a country lad might break forth. 

Influence the pupils to suggest what may have 
provoked the laughter, and make strong the dif- 
ference between pure, legitimate fun and that of 
a malicious nature, which, if much indulged in, 
will warp the moral development of both he who 
makes thé fun and the victim 

In using this set of Velasque; the oldet 
pupils, adopt that form of questioning which will 
bring out all the thought as developed with the 


with 
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. What relation has it to the foreground? 
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younger, and also some knowledge of the histori- 
cal facts connected with the persons and events 


_ treated; enlarge upon the fine moral life of the 


artist, and explain that he was quite as much es- 
teemed throughout life for this as for his genius. 
Analyze the construction of each, and in com- 
paring one with another call attention to the 
artist’s evident clear conception of character, 
natural aptitude for arrangement, masterly tech- 
nique, and truth in execution. 

“The Fruit Venders” (Murillo)—About the 
middle of the month place the new picture upon 
the wall. Ask such questions as will bring out a 
story about these children who live in a sunny 
country across*the ocean; how hard it is for the 
parents to supply the family needs; how gladly 
the children help in Vineyard and orchard, o1 
come to town to sell the fruit; the value of money 
and its proper use; what would be suitable 
or probable purchases for people in that sunny 
land; the thought, attention, and perseverance 
exercised in making a profitable disposal of the 
fruit, and a description of the homeward journey. 

With the older pupils analyze through such 
questions as: .What forms the background? 
Are 
and attitudes consistent? 
with such worn 


figures, costume, 

Would fruit venders 
make so “brave” an appearance otherwise’ 
Does .the well arranged hair indicate a bit of 
coquetry, or only the desire to be neat as possible 
in order to attract customers? The artist 
a close observer and student of human nature 
and environment, and all his pictuges are true to 
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FRUIT VENDERS. 


Murille 


the iife of the and incidents 


which he pictures. 


persons, places, 


He “gave to his peasants the 
grace of the untrained, and lined their faces with 
the story which want and struggle make there.” 
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Speak of the way in which poverty is displayed 
and dealt with in foreign south lands and com- 
pare with the methods of our own country. Fol- 
lowing the analysis there should be prepared a 
written description of the picture, and also a 
story. 

At the teacher’s discretion an account of the 
artist’s work at the period when this picture was 
produced may be given. 

Murillo, like Velasquez, was possessed of great 
versatility, but, unlike 
the elder man, was of 
lowly origin. Before he 
was eleven years old he 
had been orphaned; so a 
relative, though himself 
needy, believing the lad 
had fine artistic ability, 
helped him to pay for a 
little training. When he 
had learned to _ paint 
fairly well he wished to 
journey to Madrid, and 
off he started on foot, 
painting and selling pic- 
tures here and there to 
pay his expenses. It 
took a year for him to 
reach the Spanish capi- 
tal, where he immediately 
sought Velasquez, who 
gave him the help which, 
combined with persistent 
effort, led to success. 
Murillo was a man of 
simple habits, quick to 
appreciate, free to praise, 
and stern of moral quali- 
ties. 

“Madonna of the 
Rosary” (Murillo)—The 
influence which Italian 
art exercised during 
Murillo’s life (1618 to 1682) undoubtedly led him 
to abandon the painting of worldly subjects and 
devote his talent to work of a religious character. 
While that of his early life was near realistic, that 
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which followed was wholly idealistic and spiritual. 
The madonna now to be used, though a less pop- 
ular picture than others of this master, is an ex- 
ample of a finer quality of his art than many of the 
others. It charms by its freedom from com- 
plexity, naturalness of pose of the mother,—who 
rests against the wall as any mother might against 
her chair,— and the real-child posture of the child. 
There is no attempt at effect getting, yet the most 
perfect relief is given the figures by the treatment 

of the wall and draperies 


about the exquisitely 
modeled mother and 
child. 

It is a very loving 


human mother, still one 
possessing «a something 
more that if one looks 
deep into her eyes cre- 


ates anew faith in the 
true and beautiful. 
The child is acknowl- 


edgedly divine, never- 
theless is somewhat of 
the human, and if the 
little real children can 
be helped to feel that, 
it will give them cour- 
age to believe that they 
of the flesh may attain to 
something of goodness. 

Murillo’s . madonnas 
are so _ idealized they 
suggest beauty rather 
than strength, but this 
one touches a. deeper 
note, giving insight 
into the _ yearning, 
prayerful, protective 
love, not only of divine, 
but of all motherhood. 

Do not analyze this 
picture; instead  en- 
courage the pupils of 
all ages to question and to tell why they 
are fond if it; also help them to understand how 
the lives of both Velasquez and Murillo are illus- 
trations of the meaning of the motto. 





Human nature demands play as a necessity. 


If we thwart this demand we are in 


danger of rearing criminals instead of good citizens, for the starved natures, balked in 


their natural desires, will turn to evil if they are not helped to the good. Money cannot 


buy good citizens, but a judicious outlay of a comparatively small sum will do more than 


any other one thing tc turn the activities of child-life into the proper and natural channels 


which lead to good citizenship. ...It is the very parody upon common sense to 


appropriate money for playgrounds and refuse it for supervision. That is, indeed, saving 


at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole.—Jacob Riis. 
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BOSTON’S NOTABLE CONVENTION 


American Historical Acsociation—American Sociological Association— American Political 
Science Association— American Economic Association—American Statistical 
Asseciation—American Association for Labor Legislation—The 
Efficiency Society 


Not even the National Education Association 
brought to Boston a nobler group of scholarly 
students of great themes, a more brilliant body 
of public speakers, or discussions of equally vital 
problems than Boston enjoyed from December 
27 to 31. 

What a group of programs! Forty-two col- 
leges and universities represented by one hundred 
presidents and professors. Harvard led with her 
president, president-emeritus, and eighteen pro- 
fessors. Yale and Chicago had eight each on the 
program, Columbia and Wisconsin seven each. 
Then came Pennsylvania (six), Cornell (four), and 
Princeton (four). There were as many more men 
and as eminent in business and professional life. 
It is quite certain that there never «ere brought 
together 200 men more representative of scholar- 
ship and leadership in public affairs and in humani- 
tarian endeavor than those who brought their 
most mature thought to the various sessions of 
these seven national associations. 

The themes, each of which had many subdivi- 
sions, were: Factory inspection and law enforce- 
ment, discussion of immediate legislative pro- 
gram, need for new federal employees’ accident 
compensation, modern tendencies in _ social 
science, need for social statistics as an aid to 
the courts, plan and scope of a manual of archival 
economy for the use of American archivists, his- 
torical bibliography, military history, juris- 
prudence and political theory, minimum wage, 
social phases of psychology, social aspects of 
education, state supervision of municipal financial 
statistics, statistics and politics, mediaeval history, 
old-fashioned reforms, which title disguised a 
pointed discussion of the initiative, referendum, 
recall of judicial decisions, et al; aspects of the 
vice-presidency, in which a Yale professor showed 
that despite current criticism the office of vice- 
president is exactly what it was meant to be, and 
with slight changes would become an almost per- 
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fect institution; the rising cost of living; popula- 
tion or prosperity, an admirable discussion of the 
threatening aspects of immigration; “An apology 
for the rights of man,” banking reform, social 
politics in the United States, good government 
and the suffrage, enforcement of the alien and 
sedition laws, vocational guidance, theories of dis- 
tribution, agricultural economics in farm manage- 
ment, training for business, functional versus 
academic education, religious forces in the 
American revolution, the new Columbus, the 
tragedy of December, 1812; the true President 
Johnson, and the socialization of religion. 

As educators it is a privilege and duty to be 
interested in every one of these fields of know- 
ledge. For school people, however, there was 
one session of compelling interest, that of the 
Efficiency Society, a conference on “Education for 
Efficiency.” Professor. Lindsey of Columbia, 
Professor Carver of Harvard, Meyer Bloomfield 
of Boston, Professor McCarthy of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Martin of the New York City Education Depart- 
ment and Boyd Fisher of New York took 
part in a remarkably clarifying discussion of 
efficiency in education generally, and of vocational 
guidance in particular. Professor Lindsey advo- 
cated giving vocational training and guidance in 
a group of related subjects, because where single 
industries are picked out by or for the boy he 
seldom stays in that trade very long, at least so 
small a per cent. stay as to make trade schools 
giving this sort of training ridiculous. Mr. Martin 
called to witness the experience of English educa- 
tionists with their “efficiency tests” and “payment 
by results’ methods of educational administration 
of twenty-five years ago, which are not unlike 
some efficiency tests being advocated in America 
at present, and “which,” added Mr. Martin, “have 
been abandoned as ruinous in England after 
twenty years’ trial.” 
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TWO ESSENTIALS 


The essential things which distinguish one individual from another, which give one 
man a higher place among his fellows and another a lower, are just two:— 

First of all, perseverance —the ability to keep everlastingly at it; and, secondly, imag- 
ination or vision—the ability to see beyond the present moment, and to understand that the 
work at hand reaches beyond the present moment, and so is worth while, 


—Gifford Pinchot, in St. Nicholas. 
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TIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF AMERICA 
The New England Journal of Education, es- 
tablished in 1875, by the merging of six New 
England state educational monthly magazines, 
was to be representative of the six states in all 
their educational interests, and when later it be- 
came the Journal of Education, New England and 


so on, and they do not like to have the other side 
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given such wide publicity as it gets in our col- 
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umns. 
We think there has been no time in the twenty- 
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seven years that some set of class-conscious per- 
sons have not been out-of-joint,,and there is not 
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likely ever to be a time in which the Journal 
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National, it assumed the responsibility for repre- 
senting education in the largest national sense. 

For twenty-seven years Mr. Winship has been 
the editor and the president of the publishing 
company of whose stock he has been the largest 
holder. From the first, March 6, 1886, it has 
been Mr. Winship’s ambition to know educational 
life and, educational workers in every state in the 
Union as completely as possible. He already 
knew New England thoroughly and every Middie 
and Middle Western state very well. He had been 
to the Pacific coast twice and knew Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah schools well. The readers 
of the Journal of Education do not need to be told 
that for twenty-seven years the entire country, 
with the Canadian provinces, has been his field, un- 
til he knows 
quent visits as has no one else, as does no one 
else. 

There is scarcely a city in the United States or 
Canada whose schools he does not know from 
There is no state in the 
of Canada 


them all, personally and from fre- 


personal observation. 


Union and but one _ province 


Education can be the Educational Clearing tlouse 
of America and not disturb the peace of mind of 
one class-conscious set of persens or another. 
Nevertheless the Journal of Education will grow 
less and les; 


broader and broader every month, 


will it please class-conscious souls, more and 


more it will be national in its scope, more and 


more it will seek to give education and educators 


greater sub-conscious power, stability, and no- 
bility. 

There are some features of education in which 
it does not admit that there are two sides. There 


will be differences of opinion, but they are usuall_’ 
freaky and unimportant. 
Among these vital questions are adequate sal- 


aries, tenure of office, pensions, loyalty to the 


American public school idea, ardent effort to be 
the 


supervision, 


educationally progressive, improvement of 


teaching force, the humanizing ~ of 
making the public school: the publie’s school ‘and 
intensifying the efficiency of the school in ennobl 
intellectual and 


ing the moral character, power, 


industrial value of education. 
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A MILLION-DOLLAR SCHEME 


The daily press has announced that the trustees, 
directors, and executive committee of the Na. 
tional Education Association have inaugurated a 
campaign to secure a million-dollar fund with the 
arrangements for raising it in the hands of Dr. 
Thomas W. Bicknell of Providence. 

We know too little of the plans to describe 
them or endorse them. Of course the N. E. A., 
as we have often said editorially, is facing a 
financial problem. It is easy to vote all sorts of 
money for all sorts of schemes. At Chicago it 
voted more money for committees than the entire 
income from the present fund of nearly $200,000. 

There is a feeling on the part of many that these 
appropriations for committees are not duly con- 
sidered, that the money is voted without duly ask- 
ing how much there is to appropriate. Unless 
these appropriations can be safeguarded it is an 
open question whether or not the fund is not al- 
ready sufficiently large. 

But leaving that aside, the income, hereafter, is 
to be an uncertain quantity. The railroads are not 
likely ever again to help out the finances. It is not 
going to be easy to find places to which any special 
reduced rate can be secured from the railroads. 

Not much less than an income from a million 
dollars can assure the N. E. A. an adequate income 
for the management of its. affairs and make it 
permanently prosperous. 

But we are especially pleased that we have no 
responsibility for the raising of the money and do 
not envy those who have accepted the responsi- 
bility. We wish them Godspeed in their mission. 
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SOME IOWA SUGGESTIONS 


State Superintendent Albert M. Deyoe of Iowa 
is making a heroic effort to bring the school laws 
of the state in line with those of other states. He 
would adopt some uniform system of state aid to 
consolidated, rural high schools and town graded 
high schools, based upon courses of study, includ- 
ing industrial subjects, kind of school building 
and amount of equipment, number of months of 
school and qualification of teachers employed. 

The salary of the superintendent of public in- 
struction should not be less than $4,000 and the 
salary of the principal deputy should be com- 
mensurate with his important legal responsi- 
bilities. The term of office should not be less 
than four years to enable the superintendent to 
properly initiate and conduct educational con- 
structive policies for the betterment of the schools. 

Dignify and increase the efficiency of the office 
of county superintendent. Make the salary at 
least as high as that of the best paid county 
official. Demand the best talent it is possible to 
secure and increase the term to four years. 
Supervision of the rural schools is very inadequate. 
The modern city school would never have been 
possible if the city superintendent, after serving 
a community for four or six years, was by custom 
considered ineligible to election to the superin- 
tendency of schools in another city. But by cus- 
tom a county superintendent after serving two or 
three terms is voted out and is not eligible to 
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election to’ the’ office ‘im another county, and the 
state thereby loses the benefit of his training and 
experience. 

Encourage greater permanency in the work of 
teaching. A smaller number of positions and bet- 
ter salaries for teachers will help. Provide. the 
best possible facilities for the training of teachers, 
including the establishment of normal training 
courses in all high schools prepared to properly 
do the work, and by thé establishment of at least 
three or fotir normal schools to prepare teachers 
for elementary schools within the tiext five years. 

Abolish the present requirement of holding six 
days of normal institute and substitute short in- 
spirational educational-meetings during the school 
year. Require attendance of teachers without 
loss of pay. Thorough academic preparation and 
some professional preparation for teaching should 
be required of every applicant for a_ teacher's 
certificate after some fixed date in the future. 

Abolish superfluous school officers and requiré¢ 
that school funds draw interest at the same rate as 
other county funds. This can be accomplished by 
making the county treasurer the custodian of the 
school funds: The school funds should be de- 
posited in local banks and the interest placed to 
the credit of the proper districts. 
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MAINE’S EQUALIZATION SCHOOL FUND 


Maine has adopted recently a unique method 
of equalizing school’ 6pportunity in authorizing 
the setting apart of a small fund which, by the 
terms of the law, is to be distributed to those towns 
which assess themselves for school purposes in ex- 
cess of the average rate for the state and are still 
unable to maintain their schools at a reasonabie 
degree of efficiency. The total of the fund dis- 
tributed for this purpose this year was $25,519.28. 
The total number of towns receiving the benefit 
of the fund this year was 272. The majority of 
these are the smaller towns of the state, and while 
the apportionment in each instance was small, 
yet because of the limited number of schools, it 
has made possible the lengthening of the school 
year by.a week or more, or the increase of teach- 
ers’ salaries in some cases to the extent of one 
dollar a week. The distribution is made directly 
by the governor and council wpon the rec- 
ommendation of the state superintendent and 
must be expended by the town receiving it for the 
specific purposes of school improvement for 
which recommendation is made. 

In speaking of this fund State Superintendent 
Payson Smith says: “Such a fund applying to those 
towns where the school year is shortest and 
teachers’ salaries lowest makes possible a dis 
tinct improvement at the points where such im- 
provement is most urgently needed. I believe 
the state might well increase to a limited extent 
the amount made available for this admirable ob- 
ject of improving the common schools of those 
communities less favored financially.” 
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New Jersey is the first state where the legis- 
lature has provided for state wide special training 
for all subnormal children, retarded as well as 
defective. 
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COME TO PHILADELPHIA 

For many years the superintendents of the East 
have been going in large numbers to the meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintendence all 
over the Middle and Southern states. Now, for 
the first time in a long time, it is to be held in the 
East, and a surprisingly large number of superin- 
tendents from the Middle West and beyond are 
saying they cannot come. Of course it will be 
a large meeting, because there are a multitude of 
teachers and superintendents east of the Alle- 
ghanies who will attend, but it will be a mis- 
fortune in many ways if the West is not ade- 
quately represented. Come. 
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PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 

One of State Superintendent L. R. Alderman’s 
notably successful professional ventures is the se- 
curing of a law which makes it possible for the 
county board to elect an expert supervisor of 
rural schools. There are already twenty such su- 
pervisors in the state. 

The superintendent must retain at least twenty 
schools that he will visit regularly professionally. 
A supervisor must have in his personal charge not 
fewer than twenty nor more than fifty. Each 
school must be visited for not less than half a day, 
and a full report must be made of the school. The 
beneficial results of this expert work are so defi- 
nite as to make doubt of its value impossible. 
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NOTABLE NORMAL SCHOOL SERVICE 

Many state normal schools are rendering the 
public schools highly important service in new 
ways. One phase of this service is admirably 
demonstrated by the State Normal School of 
Kansas at Emporia under Dr. J. H. Hill, presi- 
dent. In February of each year all county and 
city superintendents of the state hold a meeting 
at the school It is virtually a three-days meet- 
ing although the session proper is but two days. 
Nearly all of the one hundred superintendents 
spend the first day in visiting the school, and on 
the evening of that day the normal school brings 
some speaker of national reputation, some one 
with a message as an inspiration. 

This meeting has been held for five years and 
is now so well established that there is no likeli- 
hood of its being abandoned. It has become to 
all intents and purposes a great professional 
clinic, so to speak. 
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SENSITIVE BOYS 

Boys who are handy and artistic were enlisted 
in artistic leather work, but they were assigned to 
a room that had always been styled the “sewing 
room.” 

“Aw, that’s a girls’ room,” they said, and de- 
cided that they did not care for leather work. 

“Tis girls’ work, too,” said another. ‘We don’t 
want it.” The principal said: “All right.” 

But a little later he took them to an establish- 
ment where men were doing exquisite leather 
work and earning good wages and the boys saw 
them at their work, and talked with them about st, 
and in a day or two they said: “We fellows would 
like to take that leather work.” And I have seen 
those youngsters in that “girls’ room” doing the 
most attractive work of any class in the building. 
They are exceedingly proud of it and happy in it. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


In response to the cordial invitation from the 
board of trade and other authorities from Beth- 
lehem, N. H., the trustees of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction have unanimously voted to 
hold their next summer meeting in that village, 
July 1-4. 

The large number of comfortable and medium 
priced hotels right in the village and the con- 
struction of a new town hall for purposes of the 
meetings make this place most attractive for the 
meeting of the Institute. The usual strong pro- 
gram of last year and great satisfaction with which 
it was received make the outlook for the present 
summer meeting a very attractive one. 
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STATE UNIFORMITY MEANS MANY CHANGES 

In the recent state adoption of text-books in 
Texas, forty-seven books were selected by the 
state board. Of these only six were previously in 
use. This record is in harmony with the history 
of state uniformity everywhere it has been tried,— 
nearly all, or at least a very large percentage, oi 
the books being changed as often as the contracts 
expire. Under other circumstances the life of a 
book would have been two or three times as long. 
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THE SOCIAL MOTIVE IN SCHOOL WORK 


The faculty of the Francis W. Parker schooi 
of Chicago has undertaken to publish a year 
book. The first issue promises well in that it is 
in no way a catalog, but comprises rather an ex- 
position of such parts of the school work as may 
be considered significant educational data. The 
first year book strikes the keynote upon which 
the work is based; it demonstrates clearly the be- 
lief of the school that education is essentially a 
social process. 

The general school activities are most interest- 
ing. Any teacher who sees the value of socializ- 
ing her work will gain infinite suggestion by read- 
ing about “Investigation Lane,” about “The 
Spirit of Giving as Developed in Thanksgiving 
and Christmas,” and of the opportunities bringing 
out the social motive in music, drama, and even 
in printing. 
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Omaha paid the teachers ahead of schedule 
that the money might be available for Christmas 
shopping. The merchants were as happy as the 
teachers over the plan. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


A teacher, like a physician or nurse, should be 
bright and cheerful. 


Professional vitality was never more needed 
than to-day. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


In introducing new things in school, make hast = 
slowly. 


Never inherit any man’s prejudices. 


RT. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


STRIKES AND RUMORS OF STRIKES. 

The new year opened,—as the years are apt to, 
—with strikes and rumors of strikes. Teamsters, 
plumbers, longshoremen, freight handlers, metal- 
workers, railroad clerks, and others in New York, 
Boston, and other cities formulated demands or 
quit work. The largest disturbance of the kind 
was the strike of cloak and skirt and other gar- 
ment makers in New York city, in which the inter- 
ests of 150,000 or more working men and women 
are involved. The strike in this instance was de- 
clared without even the presentation of griev- 
ances, the leaders preferring to strike first and 
explain themselves afterwards. One thousand 
pickets were appointed to keep would-be workers 
away from the shops; and rioting promptly fol- 
lowed at several factories where employees whe 
kept at work were attacked by large numbers of 
strikers. This is a trade in which strikes are likely 
to be attended by serious consequences. 


PRISON FOR THE DYNAMITERS. 


Few law-abiding people, whatever their views 
on labor questions in general, can fail to rejoice 
at the conviction, at Indianapolis, of thirty-eight 
out of the forty men accused of participation in the 
great dynamiting conspiracy carried out by the 
International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, The sentences imposed ranged from 
one year to seven years, the heaviest sentence be- 
ing given to Frank M. Ryan, president of the asso- 
ciation and leader in the murderous conspiracy. 
The convicted men were taken to Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and have already begun serving their sen- 
tences in the federal penitentiary there. The trial 
was a protracted one, and the testimony volumi- 
nous and cumulative, and of a sort to leave no 
doubt of the guilt of the accused. The result of 
the trial is a vindication of the jury system and 
will tend mightily to protect the public against out- 
rages at the hands of unscrupulous agitators. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRIMES. : 


The judge who presided at the trial, in a state- 
ment read just before he imposed sentences, re- 
viewed the history of the crimes. The Associa- 
tion began its campaign by dynamite in 1906 and 
continued it until the arrest of the McNamaras and 
McManigal in April, 1911. During this period 
there were more than 100 cases of dynamiting, by 
officers and members of the Association, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific and paid for by 
a regular system of accounting from the funds of 
the Association. The culminating crime was the 
destruction of the Los Angeles Times building, 
by which twenty-one persons were killed. This 
system of destruction was carried on with the de- 
liberate purpose of creating a reign of terror, in 
order to enforce the demands of the iron workers 
upon the open shop question. Yet this shocking 
Series of crimes went unpunished by local courts, 
and it was left to the federal court, on a charge of 
conspiracy for the unlawful transportation of dyna- 
mite and nitro-glycerine, to bring the criminals 
to justice. 


AN “UNDESIRABLE.” 

General Cipriano Castro, erstwhile dictator of 
Venezuela and one of the most turbulent and un- 
scrupulous despots ever produced by Latin Amer- 
ica, arrived at New York from France on the 
French liner La Touraine, only to be taken off by 
immigration Officials and carried to Ellis Island, 
until the question of his deportation as an “unde- 
sirable” should be determined. He came under 
a false name, but his identity was well known when 
he took passage, and the fact that he had sailed 
was cabled to the United States authorities. 
Making a virtue of necessity, and to save him- 
self humiliation, he expressed a wish to return to 
Europe forthwith, although to Germany instead 
of France. Whether it was his intention to use 
the United States as a base for filibustering and 
revolutionary movements in Venezuela is not 
known; but he was clearly an “undesirable.” 

THE PARCEL POST. 

The new parcel post law went into effect on the 
first of January; and the way in which the new 
privilege was utilized indicates that there will be a 
rushing business in this department of the postal 
service as soon as its value is understood. All 
sorts of freak articles were mailed by people with 
a sense of humor,—including pitchforks and pav- 
ing stones—but, in the main, the service 
taken seriously and eagerly used, The innovation 
imposes a heavy additional burden upon the post- 
offices ; but the postal officials were well prepared 
and met their new obligations promptly and well. 
It seems probable that this extension of the postal 
service will make serious inroads upon the express 
business. It promises also greatly to extend the 
trade of the large city stores by facilitating de- 
livery at remote points. 

THE POPULAR VOTE. 

The election figures, as compiled for the World 
Almanac, show that the Presidential vote in 1912 
was not smaller than in 1908, as has been quite 
generally believed, but larger by 145,227. This 
increase, however, is much less than might have 
been expected, in view of the natural growth of 
population in four years, and the fact that women 
were voting in twe states—Washington and Cali- 
fornia—where they did not have the ballot in 1908, 

A surprising and significant fact is that the 
Socialists were the only party out of the five on 
the tickets to show a gain. The vote for Wilson 
was 115,650 smaller than that given Bryan in 1908; 
the Taft and Roosevelt votes combined were less 
than the vote polled by Taft in 1908; the Prohi- 
bition vote was 47,565 less than four years ago; 
but the Socialists increased their vote f 


was 


irom 

420,793 to 900,672, an increase of more than 100 

per cent.; and this in spite of the fact that Roose- 

velt borrowed most of the ‘Socialist planks. 
HOME RULE TO THE FORE. 

The Irish Home Rule bill reached the report 
stage when the British Parliament reassembled 
after the Christmas vacation. The government 
showed its determination to push the measure 


[Continued on;page 64.) 
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MR. DELZELL’S SUGGESTIONS 

“A stitch in time saves nine,” State Superinten- 
dent Delzell reminds the school officers and 
teachers of Nebraska in a letter on country 
schools. Among his suggestions are the follow- 
ing :— 

“Let your school give credit for industrial work 
done inthe home. Why is there not as much 
brain culture in learning to do _ well all ordinary 
house work at home as if taught as a _ theory in 
some schoolhouse? Why should the boy not 
have credit for industrial work well done at 
home as well as the boy who gets same merely 
theoretical idea at school? The parent should be 
a co-partner with the teacher and pupil. The 
pupil should be given credit for any home work 
well done, such as house work, garden work, 
barn work, or farm work. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the fact that work of any kind 
when well done makes for good citizenship. A 
trip through Lincoln one afternoon, visiting 
twenty-one houses where the gardens and _back- 
yards were kept by school children, proved to me 
the value of any plan which makes the school and 
home a unit. The school should strengthen the 
habits of industry started in the home. In this 
connection I am pleased to give you herewith the 
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‘Oregon Plan’,as prepared by State Superinten- 
dent Alderman and printed in the September issue 
of the Nebraska Teacher. 

“Free the school grounds from weeds and rub- 
bish. Clean the out-houses and make and keep 
them sanitary. Paint the schoolhouse; one good 
coat costs but little. Install the sanitary drinking 
fountain, or the closed water jar and individual 
drinking cups. These are absolute necessities to 
prevent contagious diseases. Provide also a 
good supply of water, soap, individual towels, or 
paper towels. These are necessary for a child's 
self respect. 

‘Mow the road to the schoolhouse, and give the 
children a dry walk to school.. An hour’s use of 
the mower may prevent a severe cold for some 
child. 

“Make your schoolhouse a neighborhood gather- 
ing place and help make country life worth while. 
The proper use of a schoolhouse as such a social 
centre will bring about a change for the better in 
the general management and course of study, and 
increase the efficiency of the school. 

“Visit the school occasionally. Nothing will 
create a greater enthusiasm in teacher and pupils 
for keeping the schoolroom a tidy, sanitary work- 
shop.” 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


PLANS TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING OF 
CUMMEKCIAL SUBJECTS 


A joint committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Board of Education recently offered 
certain proposals looking toward the improvement of 
the present methods of teaching commercial subjects 
in the Chicago schools. This committee is convinced 
that present methods have not produced the desired 
results. As remedies for present defects it has sug- 
gested that more emphasis be laid on instruction in 
the “three R’s,” and that teachers be employed for 
commercial subjects who have had actual experience 
in commercial life, even if they are wholly without train- 
ing as teachers in academic subjects. The committee 
has also suggested that extension schools be established, 
the course of study modernized, and that business men 
be invited to lecture to students on business subjects. 

There has been a growing conviction that the boys 
and girls trained in and graduated from the public 
schools are often deficient in spelling, composition, 
writing, and arithmetic, that the teaching of commercial 
subjects is often conducted by incompetent instructors, 
and that many of the text-books used in commercial 
courses are antiquated and should be discarded. 

The committee has suggested that the course of study 
should be carefully revised with the intention of pro- 
viding for a more thorough understanding of business 
terms and business expressions, the sources from which 
raw materials are derived, the nature of the process to 
which they are subjected before becoming marketable, 
and the uses to which they are put. The committee 
furthet states its belief that “Instruction in commercial 
subjects should begin with the first year in the high 
school course, and extend through the first and second 
vears thereof, and possibly be elaborated and continued 
through the tv 

‘In all cases where pupils from the lower grades are 


remaining vear of such course 


found to be deficient in spe'ling, writing, composition, 
and mathematics provision should be made for instruc 


tion in these subjects in the high — schools. 

“Instruction in high schools can be substantially im 
proved if supplemented with frequent talks by business 
men on business subjects. There should be instituted 
in that part of the city where the greatest number oi 
office employees are to be found a continuation school 
for the teaching of commercial subjects.” 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of schools, 
is reported as feeling that in a degree the committee’s 
criticisms are merited. “The elementary schools,” she 
states, “have been going through a transitory period 
in an effort to do away with routine work from which 
a number of children dropped away because of lack 
of interest. Naturally there has been a drifting away 
from fundamentals in the quest of something that would 
hold attention. Now it is time to turn back, 

“There must be some point of weakness in our com 
mercial work or there wouldn’t be such grave criticisms 
from men in large commercial houses and others known 
as public accountants. I have always heard, as far back 
as I can remember, that the teaching of commercial 
subjects was not practical. 

“I believe in having an advisory committee consisting 
of persons in touch with lines of business, to work with 
the educational department. We should bring together 
what the business men want and what we are doing, and 
then out of the two see what we can do.” 

Mrs. Young recently spoke against the proposed plan 
of the Association of Commerce and other organiza 
tions to separate the vocational and academic branches 
of education. The separation, approved by the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, was suggested by Edwin G 
Cooley, former superintendent of schools, who will place 
a bill before the next legislature of the state of Illinots. 
“To separate these two branches of education would 
do an injury to our educational system that could never 


be repaired,” said M1 Young ‘The icademic an: 
vocation | branche: have become nece iT’ to each 
other I am oppo ed to the Cooley bill, which pro 
poses to make the two branches separate.” 


Elsie May Smith 
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GEORGE W. TAPLEY 


The death of George W. Tapley, December 21, 1912, 
took from the world a man of the type that society 
can ill afford to lose. Mr. Tapley had been president 
of Milton Bradley Company for twenty-nine years. He 
and Milton Bradley were friends in boyhood, and in 
1878 they joined forces, and the practical clear sighted- 
ness of the business man made it possible for the 
scientist to continue those experiments and accomplish 
those results which have become such important factors 
in the education of little children. Mr. Tapley was the 





GEORGE W. TfAPLEY 


financial support which made it possible for Milton 
Bradley to promote and perpetuate the kindergarten at 
a critical time, when the fate of that institution in the 
United States hung precariously in the balance for want 
of proper materials with which to put its principles into 
practice. 

Though Mr. Tapley’s various other interests pre- 
vented him from taking an active part in the business 
of Milton Bradley Company, his counsels have done 
much toward shaping the policies of that company, 
and the splendid reputation which this concern enjoys 
reflects to no small degree the character and force of 
George W. Tapley. 

Born in Lowell, Massachusetts, September 1, 1835, at 
the age of fifteen he went to Northampton, where he 
worked for three years, and then went to Springfield, 
and served an apprenticeship to the bookbinding trade. 
He finished learning this trade in 1856, and in April, 
1857, went West, pursuing his trade in Columbus, Ohio; 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Galesburg, Ill. In the spring of 
1860 Mr. Tapley returned to Springfield as foreman of 
a bindery. In 1865 he formed the firm of Brigham & 
Tapley, and engaged in the manufacture of cardboard 
and linen finish collar paper. In 1878 he purchased the 
business of Milton Bradley Company, and when this 
company reorganized in 1884, was made president of 
the concern, a position which he held till his death. In 
1885 the collar paper business was merged into the 
United Manufacturing Company, with Mr. Tapley as 
president. At the time of his death he was also vice- 
president of the Fiberloid Company, and a director of 
the Springfield National Bank. In addition to these 
varied business interests, Mr. Tapley was active in re- 
ligious and political affairs, and served the city of 
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Springfield as a member of the common council, later as 
alderman, and in 1902 and 1903 was a member of the 
Massachusetts state legislature. 

Mr. Tapley was a man of exceptional character, re- 
spected by all who came in contact with him. 
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LOOKING AFTER HOME WORK 

Superintendent L. A, Lowther of Emporia, 
Kan., is one of those who believe that “the way 
to resume is to resume,” or, in other words, that 
the ‘way to secure the co-operation of the home 
with the school is to co-operate. 

“In order that the school may co-operate with 
the home it is suggested that parents note any 
home work, chores, or tasks regularly done by 
the children, together with the approximate time 
daily devoted to such work. The work may in- 
clude sweeping, dusting, washing dishes, cake- 
baking, sewing, ironing, etc., for the girls; and 
cutting kindling, carrying coal, tending furnace, 
feeding stock, milking, caring for poultry, etc., for 
boys. The school wishes to teach boys and girls 
to be helpful at home as an important part of 
their education. And it is expected that as this 
habit of helpfulness. grows, it will react benefi- 
cially on the work at school. 

“Filling out this page is optional with the par- 
ent. No grade is asked for—merely the ap- 
proximate time daily devoted to the task.” 

The parents are requested to fill out a report 
every six weeks. 
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LITTLE FRANZ’S VERSION OF THE THANKS- 
GIVING STORY 


JULIE CAROLINE O’HARA 
Cincinnati 





After the teacher had read the story of the landing 
of the Pilgrims to a class of six-year-old children she 
asked them who could tell her the story. Little Franz 
waved his hand frantically, and being given the platform 
interpreted it as follows:— 

“Wunst there was some people and they lived by a 
kino and they wouldn’t pray so he throwed them in the 
penitentiary so they went to Holland and wore wooden 
shoes and wooden dresses, and the children just would 
dress Dutch! Then the children said: “Let’s go to 
Ameriga.” So they all got on the Mayflower boat and 
moved on and on and on. While they was on the lake 
two little baby boys come to them, and one was name 
Oceana Popcorn (Oceanus Hopkins), and one was 
name Very-green or White (Peregrine White). So they 
went on a-sailing for near 300 years till they come to a 
stone, and they all got out on the stone, and the faders 
took them all to land in a little boat. The next day the 
children said: “Let’s have Thanksgiving,” so the faders 
went out and shot turkeys and chippies, and they all 
went to church, and when they got home the Indians 
was there, and they had a pardy for three days, and oh, 
the mammas had so many deeshes (dishes) to wash!” 





J. W. G., Georgia: The Journal of Education gets bet- 
ter and better. You are doing a great work. 


A. F. W., Massachusetts: I have been a subscriber to 
the Journal of Education for many years, and I like it 
now as well as ever. 


A. G., Washington: The Journal of Education is the 


best educational journal I have ever read. It is rich in 
suggestion and information. 
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SUBJECTS FOR SHORT COMPOSITIONS— (Il) 
WRITTEN OR ORAL. 


Describe a park or campus, locating buildings, 
walks, gardens, and ponds so definitely that one 
could sketch a plan of the plot. 

Describe how to make or do something or any- 
thing. 

Describe the most attractive parts of the home 
city, and make comparisons with neighboring 
cities. 

Describe a possible method of demonstrating 
one’s civic pride or national patriotism. 

Describe an experience with arduous or un- 
pieasant labor. 

Describe the character of a friend, neighbor, or 
teacher without using names in any case. 

Describe the most interesting thing you ever 
saw in a museum. 

Describe an odd scene at a fair. 

Describe a common household utensil or a tool 
or a piece of farm machinery. 

Describe an unusual window display or ad- 
vertisement of any other sort. 

Describe a first visit away from home. 
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POULTRY STUDY 
[A Series of Four-Year Contests.] 
TWO-YEAR COURSE. 


Club unit requirements :— 
First year—Setting of 15 eggs as a unit for the year’s 
work. 
Second year—Pen of 5 chickens as a unit—4 hens and 
1 rooster. 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. 
Club unit requirements:— 
First year—Three settings of eggs as a unit. 
Second year—Pen of 1! chickens—10 hens and 1 
rooster. . 
Third year (same for both courses)—Pen of 25 
chickens—23 hens and two roosters. 
Fourth year—Pen of 50 chickens—46 hens and 4 
roosters. 
FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 

CONTEST: Setting of 15 eggs or three settings. 
Prmtns DAMME s iis i = ceili che + over Chclb Seo ddigpevdesa 15 
(1 point to each egg in first course, or 1 point 

for 3 chicks in second course.) 

Number of live chicks at end of 10 weeks........... 15 
(1 point for each chick in first course, or 1 point 
for 3 chicks in second course.) 

Number of cockerels marketed, 

age; number, weight, 


at....months of 
pounds; 
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LIPPINCOTT’S READERS. By Homer P. Lewis, 
superintendent of Worcester, Mass., and Elizabeth 
Lewis, Philadelphia. Second Reader, cloth, 171 pp.; 
Third Reader, cloth, 265 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

The Lippincott Readers are much more than a new 
series of readers. They come to us with a new “motif.” 
So far as we know it is the first time that a series of 
common school books has been inspired by the philoso- 
phy of President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University. 
The authors do not make such an announcement, and 
they would not like him to be held responsible for their 
translation of his thought into schoolroom activity, nor 
would they wish to cash in on his revutation, but one 
who is familiar with the thought of President Hall does 
not need to be very discerning to see that these au- 
thors, who know his cqmmon school philosophy better 
than any other elementary schoolbook authors, have 
caught his motif completely and have produced four 
books which embody his ideas with high effect, using 
fairy tales, myths, legends, and historical events and 
characters pitched jn the heroic key and always aiming 
to prepare pupils for beginning to read with relish of 
the doings of the world’s actual characters. In the se- 
lections already used in the four books there is practi- 
cally every phase of noble and desirable manly and 
womanly character, so presented as to inspire like quali- 
ties in the reader and yet without the slightest approach 
to moralizing. “Always a purpose, never a moral,” 
which is one of the strong points in Dr. Hall’s philoso- 
phy, is here applied to the limit. The incidental lan- 
guage-study features are eminently suggestive. 


ROUSSEAU ON EDUCATION. Edited by R. L. 
Archer, University College of North Wales. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 278 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This is one of four vital Educational Classics edited 
by J. W. Adamson. The others are by Froebel, 
Locke, and Pestalozzi. The theory underlying the 
grouping of these Educational Classics is the fact that 
the educational theory and practice of to-day are the re- 
sult of the thoughts, activities, conditions, and circum- 
stances which. constituted the communities’ past as re- 
lated to the upbringing of the young, that an intelligent 
and effective comprehension of any educational system 
can only be attained when its antecedert conditions are 
known and appreciated. Rousseau is one of the strong 
personalities that has shaped subsequent educational 
history. Of course “Emile” is the one classic of Rous- 
seau with which every student of education is familiar, 
but it is not the only classic of this master, and this in- 
teresting book, by far the most valuable grouping of the 
wisdom of Rousseau that we have seen, gathers from all 
of his writings upon the questions in which he was most 
deeply interested in government and education. The 
most significant feature of this book is the massing of 
the best sayings of Rousseau, bearing upon the educa- 
tion of children Under Five, From Five to Twelve, 
From Twelve to Fifteen, After Fifteen, and Education 
of Girls. To the second of these classes, which are 
now styled the elementary school years, are sixty pages 
—many more than to any other period. 


BUILDING THE YOUNG MAN. By Kenneth H. 
Wayne. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
16mo. 174 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


“The young man is the chief architect of his own life, 
and he will build it according to his conceptions of man- 
hood.” So writes the author in his brief foreword. 
And the author in a somewhat serious but most agree- 
able way presents some thoughts on the plans and ma- 


SED Cia Bi GB A ok Ae ei eee ewees 15 terials of life that the- young man may consult with 
J At 8 months of age, number, ...... ; weight, ...... great profit to himself and that contain the prophecy 
Ai ee ee a nae ee 15 of a real success in attaining a worthy manhood. In a 
? (Total value at local market price, less cost of arngal San deals with ss So building, ga pnw 
; . : such ordinary matters as wholesome eatine and soun 
| feed, setting of eggs, labor, and equipment.) sleep. Then he passes on to the great concerns of per- 
is Name kind of feed used..........-eeeereereeeees sonal purity, to thrift, to careful study of appearance, 
4 Score card applied to birds, with reference to to business sagacity and bysiness honor, to cheerfulness 
Ht quality, of breed, condition, and vitality......... 15 as “the mother of success,” and many other invaluable 
ii ‘ 4 ‘ ; f feedi traits of character that are never wanting in the truest 
ips Equipment: Character of lot, pens, fence, feeding manhood. It is just the book that our American youth 
i and housing, roost, light, runs, etc...........++- 1 should read and heed. 
4 sbi 
‘. NE I aE oon so ERE ic ctien dine 6 LOC en's cove 1009 WORLD EDUCATION. A Discussion of the Favor- 
g . able Conditions for a World Campaign for Education. 
- O. H. Benson, By W. Scott, secretary of the New England Educa- 
Specialist in charge of Club Work. tion League and International Education Conference. 
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For sale by W. B. Clark Company, 

Eichelberger Book Company, Baltimore. 

Mr. Scott has distinctly a world vision of education, 
and it is much to be desired that some one would ade- 
quately finance him so that he might see the fruit of his 
noble effort. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are ex- 
pended annually by philanthropists upon much less 
meritorious and less promising effort. In the absence 
of such support the least that can be done by the 
friends of the large view of education is to acquaint our- 
selves with his conception of the grandeur of education 
from the world unit of thought, and this is the only 
place where it can be found. Mr. Scott alone has a 
conception of the chanees possible and desirable in edu- 
cational facilities because of the latest facilities of inter- 
communication and other radical modifications in intra- 
national and international conditions and_ relations. 
When one gets such a world-wide view of any question 
it is depressing to think how small are the units in 
which statesmen and philanthropists think. 


JUNG DEUTSCHLAND. By Anna T. Gronow. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 264 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 

“Jung Deutschland” is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the German language for first-year pupils. 
It is thoroughly in accord with the “Direct Method,” 
the entire book being written in German. Pages 1 to 
160 contain eighty-seven lessons based on the every-day 
life of Germany, consisting of descriptions, stories, 
poetry, dialogues, and riddles. Pages 161 to 198 contain 
a summary in German of the grammar. The rest of 
the book is devoted to the vocabulary and to songs, five 
of the old favorites being here reprinted, with music. 
The book is in many ways an example of the last word 
in modern language instruction. 

A LABORATORY HAND-BOOK FOR DIETETICS. 
By Mary Swartz Rose, Ph. D., assistant professor, 
department of nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia. 
New York: Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated 
with tables. 127 pp. Price, $1.10. 

In Professor Rose’s “Hand-book for Dietetics” one 
finds the problems involved in the calculation of food 
values and food requirements and the construction of 
dietaries explained more thoroughly and concisely than 
in any other available text. The book contains also 
reference tables which will minimize the labor involved 
in the study of food values without limiting the study 
to a few food materials. Professor Rose’s success at 
Teachers College should be recommendation enough 
for this manual. 


PARALLEL SOURCE PROBLEMS. In Medieval 
History. By Frederic Duncalf and August C. Krey, 
with an introduction by. Professor D. C. Munro of 
the University of Wisconsin. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.10. 

The importance and value of using source material in 
history teaching are generally recognized. The special 
value of “Parallel Source Problems” lies not only in the 
fact that it presents material for the study of a series of 
problems based on definite facts, but that it shows how 
this material can be best used. The five problems taken 
up are the coronation of Charles the Great, Canossa, 
the capture of Jerusalem im 1099, the departure of the 
meverenty from Paris in 1229, coronation of Cola Di 

ienzo. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING FOR GIRLS. By Edith 
Cary Hammond, instructor of drawing, Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls, New York city. New York: 
Redfield Brothers, Incorporated. Cloth. Illustrated. 
103 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

In “Industrial Drawing for Girls” the principles of 
design are annlied to dress. The book provides a prac- 
tical course in drawing for pupils of average or less 
than average artistic ability, but who, nevertheless, need 
a definite knowledge of design principles as they are 
involved in the trade subjects of dressmaking, millinery, 
and embroidery. The subject is presented from the 
standpoint of ethics and good taste. It is a very good 
manual, and should be useful in a great many different 
sorts of classes. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By An- 
drew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 664 pp. Price, $1.75. 

An author incurs certain responsibilities when he 
chooses as his title “History of English Literature.” 
And when the author_possesses the talents of the late 
Andrew Lang we have a right to expect something more 
than a manual of English literature. We have a right 
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to expect penetrating criticism of the makers of the lit- 

erature and little of well-known facts about their lives. 

Instead, Mr. Lang in the limits of less than 700 pages 

attempts to cover all English literature. ‘He gives us a 

series of biographies, grouped under conventional 

period heads but with mo particular attempt to show 
their connection with those: periods or with each other. 

Of course, Mr. Lang is alwavs ‘interesting and some- 

times penetrating, but “history” implies some effort to 

show cause and effect. 

MOLIERE EN RECITS, By M. L. Chapuzet and W. 
M. Daniels. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 222 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This book is an attempt to perform for Moliére the 
service done for Shakespeare by Charles and Mary 
Lamb in their “Tales from Shakespeare.” The stories 
of nine of the best plays are given, including “Tartuffe,” 
“Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” and “Le Misanthrope.” The 
style is simple but thor ly idiomatic. We can con- 
ceive of no better means of arousing the pupil’s interest 
in the works of the great dramatist. Four scenes for 
acting are appended, with stage directions and descrip- 
tions of costumes. The yocabulary is well done, and ar- 
ranged in a very.practical manner, articles preceding 
their nouns, but in lighter type, each word being directly 
under its predecessor. This arrangement does away 
with the use of (m) and (f) to designate gender, at the 
same time accustoming the pupil to the use of the 
proper article with the noun. Whether for outside read- 
ing or class work, “Moliére en Récits” should prove of 
great practical value. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘The History of Modern Elementary Education.”’ By 8. C. Parker. 
Price, $1.50.—* Outlines of European History.’”’ (Part Il.) By J. H. 
Robinson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Antoine of Oregon.’’ By James Otis. Price, 35 cents.—“Benjamin 
of Ohio.” By James Otis. Price, 35 cents. New York: American 


Book Company. 

“Two and Two Make Four.” By B. 8. Coler. New York: F. D. 
Beattys & Co. 

“Historical Plays and Colonial Days for Fifth Year Pupils.”’ By 


L. H. Tucker and E. L. Ryan. New York: Longmans.Green & Co. 
“Correct Pronunciation.” By Julian W. Abernethy. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
“The Kipling for Upper Grades.’” New York: D A priston & Co. 
‘‘The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools and Public School Sys- 
tem.” By E. 0. Holland. Price, $1.00. New York City: Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 
‘What the Pictures Say.” By Maud Moore. Boston Educational 
Publishing Company. 





WORD MASTERY 


A Course in Phonics for the First 
Three Grades 


By Florence AKIN 


Teacher in the Primary Grades, Pasadena, 
California 


25 cents, net. 


(Just Published) 


Illustrated. Postpaid. 


This little book is intended to be placed in the 
hands of children learning to read, in connection 
with any series of readers. It gives the drills in 
phonic sounds and in the ‘‘buidding” of words that 
are necessary to make the child independent in 
recognizing new words. By follcwing the exer- 
cises in this book pupils will quickly and easily ac- 
quire a surprising facility in word recognition—the 
secret of success in learning to read. The book, 
moreover, gives excellent training in spelling. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
state in the Union. To be 
these contributions should 

be short 


and comprehensive. Copy 
should be ge by the editor not 
‘ater than day preceding date of 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


JANUARY. 


17: Middlesex County (Conn.) Educa- 
tion Society, Middletown; pres., Wm. 
Wheatley; sec’y, H. Oo. Clough. 


23-24: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
rg or Brattleboro; Superintendent 
r= . K €ollins, Bellows lis, sec’y- 
reas. 


FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Southeastern Kansas Association, 
Parsons; Miss Kate Fergusson, 
Parsons, sec’y. 


20-22: North Central Kansas Assocta- 
tion, Junction City; pres. Supt. 
Hannah Wetzig, Manhattan. 


24-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, A., Philadelphia; 
res., Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 
oston. 


MARCH. 


17-20: International Congress for 
Physical Education, Paris. 


20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. , 


26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


JULY. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; . W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. Charles FE. Tilton, 
superintendent of the Bangor 
schools from 1900 until the spring of 
1912, committed suicide on Decem- 
ber 21. The tragic ending of Mr. 
Tilton’s career ‘comes as a great 
grief to the state of Maine. 

AUGUSTA. There are nine cities 
and towns in Maine which support 
kindergartens in connection with 
their public school systems. Port- 
land, with nine public kindergartens, 
and Bangor, with eight, are con- 
siderably in the lead in the number 
of such institutions maintained out 
of the total of thirty-one. In all 
cases pupils are admitted to these 
kindergartens prior to the fifth year. 
One thousand three ‘hundred and 
fifteen children attended Maine kin- 
dergartens during the year covered 
by the report of State Superintend- 
ent Payson Smith. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. In accordance with 
the wish expressed by the teachers 
the money this year available for in- 
creasing the elementary teachers’ 
salaries will go to the teachers who 
are entitled to the maximum under 
the present system of grading, but 
three years have been added to the 
present maximum in each class. 
There are about 2,200 elementary 
teachers, and of these about one- 
half will come in for the full maxi- 
mum of $144 because they have 
served thirteen or more -years, and 
all the others will get the same rate 
of' increase annually as in the past— 
$8&—until the full maximum _is 
reached. 





A special meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Federation was 
held at the Boston University on 
Saturday, January 4, and was at- 
tended by about seventy-five dele- 
gates representing forty-four asso- 
ciations and 7,000 teachers. The 
business of the meeting was opened 
by Walter I. Chapman, who pre- 
sented, as the report of the legisla- 
tive committee, the drafts of two 
bills, one for the retirement of su- 
perannuated teachers on an annuity 
and pension, and the other for ten- 
ure of office. Both bills will be in- 
troduced in the legislature. The 
federation, which is already very 
strong in the eastern part of the 
state, is now growing in the western 
part, the teachers’ associations of 
Holyoke and of North Adams hav- 
ing joined. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Ernst Makechnie, Somerville; 
vice-presidents, Miss Belle F. Batch- 
elder, Lowell, and Harry R. Smalley, 
Fall River; treasurer, Dr. Frank L. 
Whipple, Lynn: and secretary, How- 
ard W. Poor, Somerville. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The sys- 
tem of classifying pupils according 
to physiological age, which Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton began in several 
New York schools a few years ago, 
has proved successful. Teachers are 
sure that it is a positive benefit be- 
cause it facilitates work in the rapid 
advancement classes, and Dr. Cramp- 
ton, who is director of physical 
training for the city schools, finds 
that there is a large decrease in the 
percentage of children dropping out 
of classes under his classification. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILKESBARRE. A game 
which has none of the elements of 
danger in football and which has 
many of the good points of baseball, 
football, and basket ball has been in- 
vented by W. E. Benscoter of the 
high school faculty and enthusiasti- 
cally received by the high school stu- 
dents. The game is played on a 
baseball diamond with either a foot- 
ball or basket ball, and the positions 
are fielded as in baseball. Instead 
of batting the ball the “batter” 
kicks it either as a punt, drop kick, 
or place kick. The game promises 
to be a popular one, and we may ex- 
pect to see “Union” football leagues 
in prominence. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

A large service is done for the 
rural teachers of this section of the 
state by County Superintendent J. T. 
Peters and other enterprising school 
men who are editing the Rural 
Teacher. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC. A fine spirit of 
comradeship and professional con- 
cern prevailed this year, as every 
year, at the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, over which 
Superintendent George Morris of 
Bloomfield presided. This genuine 
feeling of fellowship, together with 
a remarkably good program, ac- 
counts for the very satisfactory meet- 
ing. Henry van Dyke gave a num- 
ber of pointed suggestions on Eng- 
lish teaching. Two of his state- 
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ments were received with special 
pleasure by the teachers,—one, that 
English must be taught as an exer- 
cise of memory rules whether the 
pupils like that method or not. Lit- 
erature teaching fails when the fun- 
damentals are not taught thor- 
oughly. The other point was his 
denunciation of the laboratory 
method of teaching English. Mental 
and physical hygiene both received a 
large share of attention at the hands 
of several speakers, Dr. Schauffler, 
who is president of the state board 
of education, Commissioner Kendall, 
Mayor Riddle of Atlantic City, but 
most notably Dr. Carolyn Geisel of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, who gave, 
in the opinion of many, the best ad- 
dress of the convention. The report 
of the committee on grievance and 
redress was hardly as dull as tradi- 
tional committee reports. Principal 
Robinson of Allentown. as_ chair- 
man, promised the moral, legal, and 
financial support of the association 
to all members who are the victims 
of political manipulation. Two new 
normal schools, thorough revision of 
the school code, an amendment to 
make the present pension law in- 
clude all teachers in the state who 
have served thirty-five years instead 
of only those who have served the 
last twenty years in the same place, 
and a proposal for a teachers’ jubi- 
lee in some central city of the state 
in connection with the annual con- 
vention were among the resolutions 
adopted. Other speakers who de- 
serve more mention than is possible 
were: Miss Elizabeth A. Allen of Ho- 
boken, who gave a most suggestive 
talk on “Activities of Teachers’ As- 
sociations in Other States”; Dr. 
Cooley, who spoke on the popular 
theme, “Vocational Education”; Dr. 
Balliet of New York; Superintend- 
ent Don C. Bliss, who was given 2 
hearty welcome by the teachers of 
his new state; Professor Stone of 
Montclair; Mrs. Frances E. Clark 
of the public school educational de- 
partment of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company; and Superintendent 
Morris, whose address was a clear 
statement of the educational legisla- 
tion needed to put New Jersey into 
the front rank educationally. Next 
year the meeting will be under the 
direction of President H. J. Neal, 
superintendent at Bridgeton; Miss 
McMahon of Trenton succeeds Mr. 
Neal as treasurer. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. Volume I., Number 1, 
of the High School Quarterly has 
been published by the University of 
Georgia. Joseph Stewart Spencer, 
professor of education at the univer- 
sity, is editing this review, which 
has been adopted by the twelve 
Congressional District High School 
Associations and the State High 
School Association as their official 
organ. Such a quarterly should be 
of great service to the secondary 
schools of the South. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.” 
CHARLESTON. An _ admirable 
way of securing public attention and 
support for the public schools is 
used by Superintendent A. B. Rhett. 
In the daily press he gives descrip- 
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tive and comparative accounts of the 
different city school systems in the 
South. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS. . The pension 
system for teachers in New Orleans 


is created by deducting from teach- 
ers’ salaries one per cent. for those 
who have taught ten years; two per 
cent. after twenty years. The city 
council thus far has refused to ap- 
propriate any money for the cause, 
but A. J. Ricks, who has been 
elected city commissioner of finance, 
does not need the salary of $1,500 
a year and will turn it over to the 
fund. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. A recent issue of 
the School Mirror, a paper which 
Superintendent Horn issues semi- 
monthly and which is distributed free 
to 9,000 school children, is. entirely 
devoted to the night schools, their 
aims and accomplishments. The su- 
perintendent, the different teachers, 
and best of all the night school stu- 
dents have contributed to this special 
edition. Some of the pupils wrote 
short articles telling why they attend 
night school or why they think 
others ought to. Some wrote their 
contributions in the form of letters. 
Here is one from a woman in a 
second grade class:— 

“Houston, Tex., November 29, 1912, 
“319 Robin Street. 

“My dear teacher: You ask, what 
made me come to night school. I 
shall try to answer your question. | 
have wanted to read well for a long 
time. You can get along so much 
better in the world when you can 
read and understand things for your- 
self. Things come up every day for 
one to settle and if one can write and 
figure without mistakes that one can 
save money, keep up with friends 
through letters and read the Bible. 

“Yours respectfully, 2 








CENTRAL STATES. 


—_——— 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. Chancellor Frank 
Strong of the University of Kansas 
has appointed Milton Fairchild a 
lecturer for the extension division 
and the school of education to act 
for a few months each year as spe- 
cial instructor in morals in the 
schools of the state. The extension 
division will purchase a set of the 
Visual Lessons in Morals used by 
the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction, Baltimore, Md., and cir- 
culate them through Kansas. Mr. 
Fairchild will work in Kansas from 
October 15 to December 15, 1913, 
and an appropriation of $925 has 
been made for moral education in 
the public schools. This is the first 
time ‘work of this kind has been as- 
sumed by a university. 

A demonstrator of the Montessori 
system has been engaged by the 
school board, 


ALMA. Superintendent E. B. 
Gift has been succeeded by Superin- 
tendent J. H. Houston of Wabaun- 
see county. Miss Crouch has been 
appointed to succeed Superintend- 
ent Houston. 

EMPORIA. The city is building 
a new high school building which is 
to cost $160,000. It will be the best 
in the state, will have absolutely the 


latest of everything that is best in 
schoolhouse architecture and in 
school equipment even to a moving 
icture outht. Superintendent L. A. 
owthe. who has been here for 
fourteen years, is rewarded for his 
atience and persistence in putting 
poria in the lead. 


MISSOURI. 


HANNIBAL. To show that they 
are learning something in their do- 
mestic art courses the high school 
girls made complete wardrobes for 
several needy children in town. 
They bought the material and did all 
the work. Superintendent McCart- 
ney favors everything which brings 
home life and school life together. 

JOPLIN. Every two large gram- 
mar schools have an assistant prin- 
cipal between them. She takes the 
place of the principal of each school 
for half a day, alternating between 
them so that it is the afternoon in 
each school every other week. The 
principals, therefore, have half of 
each day with no care of any room 
and no teaching. Often the assistant 
principal is a retired and married 
principal, who is therefore an ex- 
pert. 


WISCONSIN. 


KENOSHA. In connection with 
the high school a Parent-Teachers’ 
Association has been organized, 
which is very promising both in 
members and enthusiasm. An even- 
ing meeting was held recently, to 
which over 200 mothers and fathers 
came. There were addresses by 
members of the faculty and school 
officials, and a musical program by 
the high school orchestra and cho- 
rus. Principal G. N. Tremper gave 
a short talk on the value of public 
speaking to the boy and girl stu- 
dents. W. M. Burke, president of 
the school board, urged parents to 
keep in touch with the big problems 
confronting the school board, and 
asked especially for co-operation be- 
tween home and school. Miss Fink, 
director of girls’ gymnastics, spoke 
of her work and illustrated her talk 
with various drills. Twenty young 
women of the domestic science de- 
partment served refreshments which 
they had prepared under the direc- 
tion of Miss Beck. 


OHIO. 
LEBANON. The first corn- 
raising contest in Warren county 


was a great success. A boy in Tur- 
tle Creek township, R. M. Bradford, 
superintendent, raised 111.5 bushels 
of shell corn on an acre, which is 
the largest yield ever known in this 
part of the state. Three boys who 
raised more than 100 bushels to the 
acre were given $150, and the girl 
who raised the most corn to the 
acre was also given a trip to Wash- 
ington. 

CINCINNATI. All the school 
organizations of the city united in 
giving Superintendent Randall J. 
Condon a hearty New Year's greet- 
ing and welcome. 

SPRINGFIELD. All the rules of 
the school pertaining to pupils, 
teachers, principals, salaries, depart- 
ments, conduct of work, text-books, 
etc, are given in Superintendent 
Carey Boggess’s annual report, a 
volume of nearly 200 pages. 
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COLUMBUS. Anybody who 
happened into Columbus during the 
week after Christmas must have 
realized that there were some real 
live educationists about the city and 
that education, especially educational 
administration and supervision, was 
the subject of lively debates. Meet- 
ings of the Ohio School Improve- 
ment Federation and the State As- 
sociation of Townships, together 
with the Ohio College Association 
and the Ohio Association for the 
Promotion of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, called out most of the school 
men of the state. There were long 
and heated discussions, principally 
over questions of supervision, before 
an agreeable compromise was 
reached and a long standing 
point of contention settled. 
The- program as agreed upon 
is called a plan of “mandatory 
supervision.” Township, village, and 
special school districts are left prac- 
tically as they are under the present 
law, providing superintendents are 
placed over them by boards of edu- 
cation. Existing school laws pro- 
vide for township supervision, but 
the law has been ignored in some 
townships. For that reason, -all 
schools not under township or other 
form of supervision will be brought 
under a county superintendent 
elected by a county board of educa- 
tion. This will insure supervision 
and prevent boards of education 
which refuse to employ a superin- 
tendent from evading supervision. 
The county boards of education will 
be composed of members selected, 
one each, by boards of education in 
the districts without supervision. 

A bill which is to be presented to 
the legislature and which provides 
for the establishment of departments 
of agriculture and domestic science 
or manual training in certain high 
schools throughout the state was ex- 
plained by John W. Zeller, former 
state school commissioner. A state 
industrial high school board of five 
members, including the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, under 
the provisions of the bill, will desig- 
nate the high schools which would 
establish such departments. 

The Improvement Federation con- 
vention was presided over by F. A. 
Derthick of Mantua, who was elected 
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for a fourth term at the end of this 
year’s meeting. Others prominent 
in the discussions were Superintend- 
ent Baxter of Canton, Pliny A. 
Johnston of Cincinnati, Edgar A. 
Koll of South high school, Colum- 
bus, D. H. Barnes of Xenia, John 
J. Richeson of Athens, J. R. Clarke, 
state inspector of agricultural 
schools; President McGilvrey of the 
Kent Normal school, who empha- 
sized the need of more normal 
schools in Ohio: J. S. Speelman of 
Sharon Centre, Superintendent I. B. 
Huches of Plain City. Mrs. Ella 
Knowles of Delaware, W. L.. Mc- 
Curdy of Columbus, Superintendent 
Keyser of Urbana, and State School 
Commissioner Miller. 

CLEVELAND. The fifth open- 
air school in this city has been 
opened under the direction of Dr. J. 
C. Placak. 


NEBRASKA. 

Both the representatives of the 
State University and of the normal 
schools are prohibited from lobbying 
for their institutions in this state. 

The final count for the election 
shows that State Superintendent 
James E. Delzell received more votes 
than any other candidate on the 
ticket, state or national, more than 
both Taft and Roosevelt combined. 
and 18,000 more than Mr. Wilson. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. In speaking of the 
new state superintendent, Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, the Colorado School 
Journal says: “She has been promi- 
nent im club circles, and her election 
to the highest school office in the 
state will tend to bring the work of 
the home, the club, and the school 
closer together. Mrs. Bradford is a 
forcible and polished speaker.” 

A course of “wider use” treatment 
will be administered to the municipal 
auditorium under the direction of 
Thomas Annear, city commissioner 
of supplies. Weekly dances are to 
be held with all the features of other 
large public dances except sugges- 
tive dancing and high admission 
fees. Sunday band concerts, mov- 
ing pictures, and stereopticon lec- 


tures are other recent additions to 
the city’s entertainment repertoire. 

Superintendent W. H. Smiley is 
planning for a parental home for the 
wayward boys and girls whose par- 
ents have no adequate control over 
them. 


CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. The city and 


county teachers’ institute and South- 
ern California Teachers’ Association 
all meeting here during the holidays 
made the city a great rendezvous for 
school people. The purpose of it all 
was recreational and inspirational 
and somewhat educational, as Super- 
intendent Francis said, and this pur- 
pose was well fulfilled. Humanizing 
education, “taking the school into 
the world and taking the world into 
the school,” was the keynote of the 
convention. The popular subjects of 
discussion, those which have been 
tentatively introduced in some quar- 
ters, were given prominent places on 
the program. Vocational education 
was taken up by three superintend- 
ents from large manufacturing 
plants. The value of “Montessor 
education” was sharply questioned 
in a discussion led by Miss Grace 
Fulmer, supervisor of kindergartens 
in Los Angeles, Dr. Waddle, and 
Miss Greenwood. Sex hygiene in- 
struction was another subject up for 
debate. The meeting on co-opera- 
tion between home and _ school 
brought out four excellent papers by 
Superintendents Keppel and Fran- 
cis, Mrs. Charles H. Toll, and Miss 
Adele Humphrey. The Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club banquet, presided over by 
Everett Shepardson, was a distinct 
success. The Congress of Mothers 
found that it had much in common 
with the work of teachers, and the 
co-operation of this organization 
with the teachers’ organizations was 
significant. The program through- 
out was excellent. Two easterners, 
Henry Turner Bailey and Dr. Suz- 
allo, did credit to their home coun- 
try. The questions of pension legis- 
lation and the constitution of the 
council of education were not settled 
until various views had been aired 
in a heated debate, but everything 
ended quietly enough, and there was 
no question as to the success of the 


meetings. H. M. Rebok of Santa 
Monica was elected president for 
1918; Superintendent Keppel was 
elected secretary and Arthur Merril! 
treasurer. 

a GRASS VALLEY. The famous 
Springfield Tests” were given with- 
out warning to the school children 
of this city recently, and the results 
were hardly complimentary to the 
children of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. One Grass Valley 
grade made &6 per cent., and another 
68 per cent., as compared with the 
29.4 per cent. made in the same spell- 
ing test in Springfield in 1846. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


OLYMPIA. The enlargement of 
the field of vocational training, the 
adoption of a flexible course of 
study, increased attention to civic 
and moral _ instruction, improved 
rural schools, greater co-operation 
of parents, teachers, and pupils, and 
enlarged use of the schoo! plant are 
the features of educational advance 
most prominent in State Superinten- 
dent Henry B. Dewey’s biennial re- 
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port. The report. is. unavoidably 
much abbreviated this year, owing to 
the insufficiency of the printing fund 
appropriated for the department of 
public instruction for the present 
biennium. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA. 
EDMONTON. *Hon. John R. 


Boyle, minister of education for this. 


province, is handling the problem of 
educating foreigners in the cities and 
towns of Alberta in fine shape. This 
month a school principally for Ru- 
thenians was opened at Vegreville. 


ONTARIO. 


OWEN SOUND. Colonel A. G. 
Seyfert, American. consul here, de- 
livered a stirring address here be- 
fore the Grey County Teachers’ 
convention on the subject, “Are 
Public Schools a Failure?” He said 
in part:— 

“Vocational training in the public 
school with children less than fifteen 
years of age is an absurdity, and was 
never intended by the founders of 
the system. The purpose of the 
college was to educate men and 
women for the professions. This 
was the original idea of higher edu- 
cation, but I am glad to say is no 
more, for we have found that there 
are higher and better things in life 
than an education for a profession 
only. The function of the public 
school is to lay a foundation of 
character upon which to build man- 
hood and womanhood. To make de- 
cent,. self-respecting, law-abiding 
Citizens, it is a well-known fact that 
the most important period in a hu- 
man being’s life is the impressive 
child life between six and sixteen. 
These are the years in which char- 
acter is formed, whether for good or 
bad. The most important part of a 
building is the foundation, upon 
which the structure is to be ex- 
pected. The public school can do no 
more for the boy or girl than lay a 
foundation, to teach punctuality, 
regularity, accuracy, honesty, indus- 
try, ‘obedience, politeness, and self- 
restraint to form habits for the fu- 
ture man or woman. 

“This is the highest aim of popular 
education, and not teaching with a 
view of passing an examination fora 
high school or college; or to make a 
mechanic of some sort by manual 
training. The public school is the 
character builder of the nation, and 
as such is not a momentous failure, 
but a success far beyond what was 
expected when organized less than a 
hundred years ago. The _ public 
school system is founded upon the 
assumption that a nation like Canada 
or the United States, with represen- 
tative government, must educate her 
people or perish as a nation.” 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Report of Rural School Commis- 
sion to the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association. “Embracing 
Recommendations for the Perma- 
nent Uplift of the Rural Schools 





of the State.” N. C. Macdonald, 
Valley City, chairman. 
“Outlines of the History of Edu- 


cation.” By .G... W.. A...Luckey,... 


head professor of education, De- 
partment of Education, University 
of Nebraska. 

“Manual of Course of Study for the 
Public Schools.” Grafton, North 
Dakota. Superintendent F. L. 
Whitney. 

“New York Libraries.” Volume 3. 
No. 5. 

Indiana Town and City Superin- 


tendents’ Association. Report 
of Text-book. -Committee,- 1911- 
1912. H. G. Brown, Lebanon, 
chairman. 


Kentucky Department of Education. 
1912 Educational Directory. — 

“How Much Do Eastern’s Pupils 
Earn?” By Charles S. Hartwell, 
head of the English Department, 
Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Library and Social Move- 
ments.” A list of material ob- 
tainable free or at small expense. 
Compiled by Ono Mary Imhoff. 
Printed for League of Library 
Commissions, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Five cents. 

“Infant Mortality and Its Relation 
to the Employment of Mothers.” 
Department of Labor Report on 
Condition of Woman and Child 


Wage-earners in the United 
States. Volume XII. 
Associated Charities of | Boston. 


Twenty-third Annual Report. 
Iowa State College of Agriculture. 
Schools Section, Extension De- 
partment. Circulars 23, 24, 25. 
Boys and Girls’ Club Work. 
“Manual and Course of Study for 
the Public Schools.” Grafton, 
North Dakota. Superintendent F. 


L. Whitney. 
“Regulations. Relating to Teachers’ 
Certificates.” State Education 


Department, New York. 

“Securing and Maintaining Effi- 
ciency in the Teaching Force of 
Normal Schools.” Reprinted ad- 
dress by J. G. Crabbe, president 
of Richmond, Kentucky, State 
Normal School. 

“The Autobiography of Thomas 
Ewing.” Edited by Clement L. 
Martzolff. Reprint Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety. 

“The Report of Professor Moore.” 
Public Education Association of 
ee City of New York. Bulletin 
o. 5. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Do you care to settle beyond dis- 
ute the correct use of any element— 
clause, phrase, or word—tfn a sen- 
tence? you care to have 
the simplest reasoning for every 
step? Do ‘you care for'a way to 
teach and study grammar success- 
fully in the shortest time? ‘“Hender- 
son's Grammar > 
ism and Comparison,” ¥6 pages, 
cloth, puss you right, with the proof, 
every time, and 50 cents brings it to 
you. 4H, Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 








List..of Publications of the United 


States Bureau of Education Avail- 
able for Free Distribution. Sep- 
tember, 1912. 


“Bibliography of Child Study for the 
Years 1910-1911.” Compiled by 
Clark University Library. Bulle- 
tin 1912, No. 26. “Special Collec- 
tions in Libraries in the United 
States.” By W. Dawson Johnston 
and Isadore G. Mudge. Bulletin 
1912, No. 23. United States Bur- 
eau of Education. 


Teachers College Bulletin. Dean’s 
Report. 1912. Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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Announcement 


A new publishing house has been 
established in Chicago by F , 
Browne, for many years head of the 
publishing interests of A. C. Me. 
Clurg & Co., and a member of the 
directory of that corporation. Mr. 
Browne will have associated with 
him Frank L. Howell, who has for 
years been traveling book-salesman 
for McClurg’s and lately covering 
the eastern territory. The firm 
name will be F. G. Browne & Co., 
with offices at 1575 Transportation 
building, Chicago, and it is the plan 
to issue a general line of books. 
Mr. Browne’s literary equipment 
and business experience, together 
with his knowledge of book manu- 
facture, make him peculiarly fitted 
for his new venture, and he will have 
an able assistant in Mr. Howell, who 
enjoys the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of the book trade in every part 
of the country. 





ia. 


THE MAGAZINES 


—Among the special features of 
the Review of Reviews for January 
are “Woodrow Wilson’s Ideas of 
the Presidency,” by James W. Gar- 
ner; an unsigned article in answer to 
the question, “Will the Democrats 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


2A PARK ST 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 





TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY 7? Spokane, Washington 33 Yea 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and schoo) officials at skert 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, 4 4 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are 
Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, Jamrs LE¥ Lovr, 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 











Reverse Our Foreign Policies?” ; 
“The Parcel Post,” by Howard Flor- 
ance; “State Insurance in Wiscon- 
sin’; and “Canada’s Plans for a 
Navy.” In°a_ sketch by Gerhart 
Hauptmann, the winner of the Nobel 
prize for literature, Miss May Tevis 
outlines the plot of Hauptmanns 
latest novel, “Atlantis,” and also 
summarizes _ the _ play, “Gabriel 
Schilling’s Flight.” “The Progress 
of the World” gives a survey of 
some of the important developments 
of the year 1912 at home and abroad, 
and “Cartoons of the Month” af- 
fords the usual representative selec- 
tion of American and foreign carica- 
tures from current prints. In the 
department, “Leading Articles of the 
Month,” there is a comprehensive 
survey of the contents of British, 
French, Spanish, Latin-American, 
Italian, Scandinavian, and Russian 
periodicals, besides references to the 
current American magazines. The 
departments, “Thé New Books” and 
“Financial News for the Investor, 
are also brought well up to date. 


—The Century Magazine prom- 
ises a large number of attractive 
features for 1918. Foremost among 
the features of general interest will 
be the “After-the-War” series, made 
up of articles on various points of 
American progress during the last 
fifty years, and written by famous 
American editors, including Colonel 
Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (whose first article 
appears in the ovember number), 
General Harrison Grey Otis of the 
Los Angeles Times, Melville E. 
Stone of the Associated Press, 
Charles R. Miller, Charles A. Con- 
ant, Arthur Holman, and William 
Jennings Bryan. The Century’s new 
serial will be by Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. Robert Hichens and 
Jules Guerin will contribute a new 
travel series on the now embattled 
region “From the Adriatic to the 
Bosphorus,” James Davenport 
Whelpley will continue his century 
“Trade of the World Papers,” and 
Pierre Loti of the French Academy 
tells what he thinks of America and 
the Americans. Several sparkling 
articles on “The Unmarried Woman” 
will be among the Century features 
of interest to women, and there will 
also be articles on woman’s progress 


generally as well as a further discus- 
sion of “The Fraternity Idea Among 
College Women.” The illustrators 
whose work will be found in the 
Century for the new year include al- 
most all of those best known, in- 
cluding Castaigne, Rackham, Brang- 
wyn, Birch, de Monvel, Du Mond, 
Keller, and Berger. As usual the 
Century will contain many stories by 
well-known writers of short fiction, 
among them Owen Johnson, Eden 
Phillpotts, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
jeg Furman, and Ellis Parker But- 
er. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 45.) 








through to passage by sharply lim- 
iting the debate to seven days,—to 
the disgust of the Opposition, who 
have a great many things to say 
and want plenty of time to say them 
in. The first issue came upon a 
proposed amendment to exclude the 
province of Ulster from the opera- 
tion of the bill; and Bonar Law, 
leader of the Opposition, went so 
far as to declare that the Ulster 
“loyalists” would rather submit to 
being ruled by a foreign country 
than by the Nationalists, while Sir 
Edward Carson, who moved the 
amendment, vehemently asserted 
that, without the use of force, Ul- 
ster would not submit to the degra- 
dation of a parliament in Dublin. 
But the Commons did not take these 
threats seriously, but defeated the 
amendment by a vote of 294 to 197. 


A BALKAN SETTLEMENT IN 
SIGHT. 


Turkey—under pressure,  pre- 
sumably, from certain of the great 
powers—has suddenly abandoned 
her obstinate attitude in the nego- 
tiations at the London peace con- 
ference, and yielded most of the 
concessions insisted upon by the 
Balkan allies. Peaceis thus brought 
appreciably nearer, though trouble- 
some questions remain to be ad- 
justed. The later terms offered by 
Turkey include a Turco-Bulgarian 
frontier west of the line occupied by 
the allies in Thrace; the settlement 
of the status of Adrianople by -Tur- 
key and Bulgaria direct; the cession 
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Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





Suave NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. for both sexes 
For catalogue, addreas the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. , 








of the _Temainder of European 
Turkey, including Janina and Scut- 
ari, to the allies; the turning over 
of the Albanian and Cretan ques- 
tions to the powers for solution; 
and the retention of the Aegean 
islands by Turkey. 
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_ The following list of the cities in 
New York state, together with their 
population in 1910 and the cost per 
pupil based on average daily attend- 
ance, is from the 1912 report of Su- 


perintendent Rovillus R. Rogers, 
Jamestown, New York:— 

Cities. Pop. Cost. 
Albany veers 100,253 $38.90 
Amsterdam ..... 31,267 36.39 
Aubert... 5. 34,668 45.72 
Binghamton ..... 48,443 26.34 
a. ss 423,715 41.26 
Cohoes wees 82.54 
Corning ......... 13,730 38.44 
Cortiand’. 2... 65. 11,504 25.35 
Dunkirk ......... 17,931 46.05 
ay pe 37,176 32.65 
ete ree 10,480 29.53 
Geneva’... . 6.5 ces 12,446 48.36 
Glens Falls ...... 15,243 68.94 
Gloversville ..... 20,642 33.28 
ME es hs 13,617 44.38 
| Se 11,417 30.01 
RR 14,802 44.96 
Jamestown ...... 31,297 33.90 
Johnstown ...... 10,447 35.16 
Kingston ....... 25,908 41.16 
Lackawanna ..... 14,549 51.79 
Little Falls ...... 12,273 46.87 
EOCEDOM oo. oc ees 17,970 $2.94 
Middletown ..... 15,313 87.57 
Mount Vernon .. 30,919 54,34 
Newburgh ...... 27,805 38.58 
New Rochelle.... 28,867 61.24 
New York....... 4,766,883 52.20 
Niagara Falls.... 30,445 39.59 
North Tonawanda 11,955 61.79 
Ogdensburg ..... 15,933 28.34 
ea Aa 14,743 41.21 
i re 8,317 31.33 
Oneonta ......... 9,491 44.77 
ee 23,368 24.51 
Plattsburg ....... 11,138 22.88 
Port Jervis ...... 9,564 28.34 
Poughkeepsie .... 27,936 30.26 
Rensselaer ....... 10,711 36.62 
Rochester ....... 218,149 47.03 
a SPR dime 31.61 
Schenectady ..... 72,826 44.00 
Syracuse .o-- 137,249 32.52 
Tonawanda ...... 8,290 43.75 
SE en 76,813 59.42 
RIMMER ti ccc ccceges” See 39.20 
Watertown ...... 26,730 28.15 
Watervliet 15,074 33.11 
Yonkers Su at 190 B08 53.7 
Average for cities 49.12 
Average for towns 35.94 
Average for state 45.32 
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Educational Association Officers 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation: W. J. Sutherland, 
Platteville, president; S. Miles 
Thomas, Columbus, and Anna B. 
Chamberlain, Madison, vice-presi- 
dents; Helen B. Martin, Elkhorn, 
secretary; F. O. Holt, Edgerton, 
treasurer. 

Ohio School Improvement. Associa- 
tion: F. A. Derthick, Mantua, 
president; S. A. Harbout of Cleve- 
land, John Davison of Lima, and 
Bert M. Thompson of Byesville, 
vice-presidents; W. M. Beetham, 
Bucyrus, secretary; Professor J. 
H. Dickason, Wooster, treasurer; 
S. K. Mardis, chairman executive 
committee. 

Ohio State Association of Trustees 
of Teachers’ Pension Funds: Prin- 
cipal G. A. Ruetenik, Central high 
school, Cleveland, president; 
Clara B. Jordan, Cincinnati, Secre- 
tary; Superintendent J. A. Shawan 
of Columbus, treasurer. 

Ohio College Association: President 
Dabney, Cincinnati, president; E. 
A. Miller, Oberlin, secretary; 
Mary A. Sawyer, Oxford, treas- 
urer. 

Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: H. M. Rebok, Santa 
Monica, president; Miss Edna 
Manly, Los Angeles, and A. N. 
Wheelock, vice-presidents; Mark 
Keppel, treasurer; Miss Mary 
Murphy, Los Angeles, financial 
secretary; Arthur Merrill, treas- 
urer. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


One of the novelties of the season 
will be presented at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre next week, in “At the 
Movies,” a spectacular comedy of 
life in the moving picture theatres, 
by Hamish McLaurin. The piece is 
in .three scenes, showing in turn 
the exterior of the theatre with the 
crowd bustling about and preparing 
to enter to see the show; the rear 
of the theatre, and finally the  in- 
terior of the theatre itself. In this 
last scene is introduced a burlesque 
film taken especially for this produc- 
tion-and entitled “For Love's Own 
Sweet Sake,” which is a funny trav- 
esty on the impossible and absurdly 
ridiculous love stories that form the 
principal attraction in the picture 
theatres. The flossy ticket seller, 
the dreamy piano player, the in- 
ebriated gentleman, the shopper with 
her baby, the tough boy and girl, in 
short, every peculiar denizen of 
“The Movies” is shown true to life. 
Other features of a splendid bill will 
be Tim McMahon and Edith Chap- 
pelle. who have not appeared at this 
house in years, in their latest com- 
edy sketch, “How Hubby Missed 
the Train”; Linden Beckwith, the 
Magnetic mistress of melody; Four 
Cliftons, muscular marvels from the 
Olympia, Paris; Rosa Crouch and 
George Welch, singers and dancers; 
Bowman Brothers, the blue grass 
minstrel boys; Burr and Hope, in 
“A Lady, a Lover, and a Lamp”; 
Merlin and his pack of cards; Jed 
and Ethel Dooley, comedy cycling 
marvels; and Pathe’s Weekly, with 
all the world’s news in pictures. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


WHEN shall I register with you, is a frequent qbestion. Our reply is always, “ As 
nearly as possible to Jan. 1, even for positions beginning in September.’ The 
may we conduct the Agency business, the more anxious we are to find out all we canas 
to the SS of a teacher before recommending him. We are sometimes asked, 
Shal) I register before SHALL | certainly. It takes a long while to get together all 
I wanta place? bebe the facts we need tor a correct estimate of a teacher's 
power, and we depend less and less every year on our persona! impressions of a teacher 
ansu ported by positive evidence as to what he has done in the past. We don’t like to make 
mistakes, and when teachers register we REG S The name of every teacher ou 
try to d4now where it is safe to put them. : TER our list is entered a dozen dif- 
ferent times inas many different classified lists for ready and sure reference, This takes 
time, and we want your name as soon as possible. Two dollars is not a heavy tax for 
assurance that if any place suitable for you is open to you, you 
will be sure to know of it and have an opportunity to try for it. To WITH YOU? 
how many have we had te say, “If you had only registered last week!” So we say, 
Now! ister now, and we will do our best for yon. Your interests and ours are 
s identical. We will take your name at any time, but we prefer to have it early. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommenés teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘>t edvces to Coneges, 


Schools, ap 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistents, Tutors, aod Gene 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends g00d Schools to parents. Cal) on 


or address 
ee Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 188. 

Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegiaph or 
Pbone, No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for Ceyartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing eects ee $60 to $70 per month. For furt er 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& LO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atay 














SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least S0 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebras}», Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 42 %¢22,4.00:.Prepricior 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency ¢ : 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services fres to school Oftclale. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Av«nue, New York, X. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining positions. 


Hakan P. Frencu, Prop. 81 Cha 
Vincent B. Fisk, Manager Albean. Street 











THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “253.5233. 
C. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Leer ng facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. W estern 
a 


Office : Spokane, Washington. 
We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSH IP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, llass- 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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“quarters of a : j 
( asked this question, Because’ there are over three“ |) Newsboys’ Association and more than 10,000 














i a Do You! Operate a Ah 





HOW TO HANDLE 


BOYS WHO DO NOT WANT 


TO BE HANDLED 


: IN SCHOOL OR OUT OF SCHOOL ? 
il il JOHN E. GUNCKEL KNOWS 


how, because. he has had nearly twenty 


years’ experiéiice with boys and girls who 


: - ff spend most 6f their time on the streets. 
When you ie tin there ate three: i : Pe : : es tes. : ps He 
wooly ances that you will be if has enrolled more than 7,500 boys in Toledo 


the Remington?” | 





- 








quarters of a million Remington Typewriters in fl . 2S. YESS 
service. You do nof have anything like the same h in similar alee throughout the 


number of chances any other machine. " . 
This simple calculation of chances tells the story. country. He tells how to make boys trust 
It tells oe) the student best to learn and ! you, so that ey. may be trusted by you, in 


why it pays school best to teach the skiiled 
cae | BOYVILLE 
Remington Typewriter | | a 
ee As a story of achievement the book is intensely 
Visible Models 10 and 11 interesting,—full of thrilling incidents 


Remington Typewriter Company i Cloth, 76 Cents 


Rose thse candle | TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Coming of the Montessori Proposition 


that children should be under expert guidance in classes ata time when Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall and his followers are advocating the keeping of children out of school until 
they are twelve or thereabouts, makes a demand for a clear statement of the 
views of those who know most about children of the ages under discussion. 


Have you been led to think that six is too early for children to be in school ? 

Have you made observations which would lead you to think that children in the early 
grades would be better off if they had no supervision in classes ? 

Have you reason to think that the customary class room life of children of the First Grade 
is too mechanical or artificial for their normal development ? 

is the traditional idea of discipline still applied in the First Grade of your school as to 
attempts to secure absolate quiet ? 

Does the First Grade as it is to-day justify the statement that it “does the children more 
harm than good ”’ ? 


- WHAT ARE YOUR ANSWERS ? 


WHAT SUGGESTIONS would you make as to possible harm done or good attained by some 
such modification of current educational practice in the kindergarten and primary 
grades as that suggested by the Montessori ideas ? 


WHAT MODIFICATIONS would seem desirable to you ? 


You may render a distinct service to a good cause by ate 2 ke us your views before 
February 1, 1913, for publication in an early issue. 
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